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Snquisitions Ol oe Vw 


By JAMES LUTHER ADAMS 


OT LONG aGo there appeared in 
N the Information Bulletin of the 

U.S. S. R. an article by a Russian 
journalist, praising the music of the com- 
poser, Aram Khachaturian. In the next 
issue of the Bulletin the author of a 
second article attacked the earlier one as 
in effect subversive of the best interests 
of the Soviet state. This second article 
was written by Khachaturian himself. 
Combining self-castigation with a bound- 
less “patriotism,” the composer asserts 
that so far from being worthy of praise 
he has been unfaithful to the ideals of the 
fatherland: the Soviet government had 
laid down rules of composition for Soviet 
composers, but he had shamelessly vio- 
lated them. 

What was Khachaturian’s crime? “The 
roads to error are many,” the composer 
writes. “The one which I took . . . en- 
deavored by artificial means to unite 
simultaneously the eleven-voiced sound 
of the wind instruments with the voice of 
an instrument such as the organ. I went 
to an extreme, and the result was an 
unnecessary conglomeration of sounds. 
Instead of upholding the tradition of 
Russian music, I followed a formalistic 
path alien to the Soviet artist.” As a con- 
sequence, he says, he was censured by 
the Soviet people, meaning of course the 
Soviet government. He concludes his con- 
fession with the bending of the knee: “I 
hope that my future work will give evi- 
dence that I have rightly understood the 
beneficial criticism of my great people.” 
The super-patriots have cracked the whip 
and the composer pipes his tune. By this 


act of piety he demonstrates that he is 
not subversive. 

Political and religious history, especially 
in periods of severe conflict, is replete 
with patriots bent upon ferreting out 
those who are subversive of narrow na- 
tional and ecclesiastical solidarity. And 
generally they find victims. Some of these 
victims are of course guilty not only in 
the jaundiced eyes of the patriots but also 
in the sober judgment of posterity. But 
many of the victims are guilty only of 
not following the party line of the super- 
patriots. ‘The story of the inquisition of the 
innocent victims appears not only in the 
Information Bulletin of the U. S. S. R. or 
in the pages of the Congressional Record, 
or in the tomes that record church history. 
It appears also as the red thread that runs 
through the Bible. For many of the great 
men of the Bible were subversive in the 
sense that they did not identify the will 
of the Almighty with the will of the men 
who held the reins of power; subversive 
in the sense that they called unjust what 
the pious called just; subversive in that 
they proclaimed a law that is higher than 
the lawlessness of the patriots; subversive 
in the sense that they served a power that 
is stronger than tribalism. 

How familiar a pattern in history, and 
in our own time, is the one that caught 
Jeremiah, the pattern that brands non- 
conformity as treason. Jeremiah was a 
disturber of conscience: he had con- 
demned the unrighteousness of his own 
people; in the face of military danger he 
had predicted the doom of the nation. He 
had gone even further. Believing that 
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restoration would follow the punishment 
of the nation, he purchased from his 
relatives the ancestral home at Anathoth, 
four miles outside Jerusalem in territory 
controlled by the Babylonians who were 
laying siege to the city. The tribal patriots 
were much pleased. They could now call 
him subversive; they now had a pretext 
to accuse him of treason, to imprison him 
and get him out of the way. 

Just as the Stalinists today demand a 
rigid conformity in the name of the Rus- 
sian soul, just as the Tories of England 
attempt to defeat the Labor Party by 
calling its program un-British, just as the 
De Gaullists try to dispose of socialism by 
calling it un-French, just as the American 
“conservatives” of our day resist certain 
demands for change by dubbing them 
un-American, so the enemies of Jeremiah 
seized upon his act of purchasing and 
attempting to visit his ancestral home as 
a pretext for accusing him of being dis- 
loyal, of going over to the enemy. They 
allowed others to pass through the city 
gate, but when Jeremiah appeared they 
arrested him as a traitor. 

There is nothing that assists sheer 
power as against principle better than 
hysteria arising out of intense social con- 
flict. Hysteria of this sort frightens whole 
groups of people into a stampede of sup- 
pression; and it frightens many victims 
into submission. 

We can observe this sort of hysteria 
again and again in the annals of modern 
religion. The hysteria has appeared in 
situations very similar to the one that 
Jeremiah confronted, and the devices of 
the modern patriots have been similar to 
those used against Jeremiah. These de- 
vices serve the interests of those who 
employ them. They stop the mouths of the 
opponents, or at least of the timid 
opponents. 

At certain critical moments in the his- 
tory of Protestantism the accusations and 
the suppressions growing out of hysteria 
have crippled the prophetic and creative 
forces in the churches and synagogues as 
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well as outside them. For example, up 
until the time of the French Revolution 
and Napoleon, Nonconformity in England 
was in many ways a profoundly prophetic 
movement, providing a courageous leader- 
ship and support for the extension of 
democracy in church and state. But, dur- 
ing the disturbances in France at the end 
of the eighteenth century and at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth, many of the 
Dissenting Churches were frightened into 
a socially indifferent pietism from which 
they have not recovered on any broad 
front. Because of the known republican- 
ism and the Whig background of Non- 
conformity, the Tories were able to stir 
up the fears of the country and of the 
Nonconformist church people against the 
infiltration of dangerous thoughts into 
their ranks. In 1792 when Price and 
Priestly by their support of republicanism 
brought the Unitarians under attack, the 
aristocracy and the populace combined 
against the whole group and called them 
traitors. Chapels were sacked, congrega- 
tions dared not meet. Tory politicians and 
bishops were not slow to take advantage 
of the unpopularity of the democratic 
Dissenters, to the detriment of Noncon- 
formity as a whole. Canning, in his Anti- 
Jacobin Magazine, anticipated the devices 
familiar to us in the Hearst-McCormick 
press. In every radical critic of the stand- 
ing order he saw “either a Dissenter or a 
former Dissenter or a friend of Dissenters.” 
Writing of this wave of hysteria, Halévy 
in his England in 1815 reports: 

In the associations recently formed by the 
Independents and Baptists to organize an itiner- 
ant ministry, Canning saw a scheme plotted by 
political societies to preach under the disguise 
of Christianity, republicanism, Deism, perhaps 
even Atheism. Bishop Horsley of Rochester, in 
a famous charge, attacked the Methodists as 
conscious or unconscious agents of the Atheistic 
and Jacobin propaganda. What, he asked, was 
the true character of these religious or appar- 
ently religious societies which met every evening 
in the towns and country villages? of these 
fanatical and uneducated preachers? of this fed- 
eration of religious congregations at the very 
moment when the federation of political asso- 
ciations had been declared illegal? The Jacobins 
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of this country, I very much fear, are at this 
moment making a tool of Methodism just as the 
illuminees of Bavaria make a tool of free- 
masonry; while the real Methodist, like the real 
Freemason, is kept in utter ignorance of the 
wicked enterprise the counterfeit has in hand. 
What the Bishop was really saying was 
this: “Don’t imagine that those Methodists 
are holding prayer meeting on Wednesday 
evenings. They are plotting revolution.” 
In this fashion the “right-thinking pa- 
triots” forced many a timid Khachaturian 
to bend the knee and to renounce “alien” 
ideas. 


Already in 1780 Edmund Burke, in his 
attack on the Unitarian Dr. Price, criti- 
cized those churches that permitted the 
minister to discuss political and social- 
ethical issues. He urged that “political 
theologians” should be discouraged from 
proclaiming their views from the pulpit. 
Here are his words: 

Politics and the pulpit are terms that have 
little agreement. No sound ought to be heard in 
the church but the healing voice of Christian 
charity. The cause of civil liberty and civil gov- 
ernment gains as little as that of religion by this 
confusion of duties. Those who quit their proper 
character, to assume what does not belong to 
them, are for the greater part ignorant both of 
the character they leave and of the character 
they assume. Wholly unacquainted with the 
world in which they are so fond of meddling, 
and inexperienced in all its affairs, on which 
they pronounce with so much confidence, they 
have nothing of politics but the passions they 
excite. Surely the church is a place where one 
day’s truce ought to be allowed to the dissensions 
and animosities of mankind. 

(Reflections on the French Revolution) 


On these principles Burke would prevent 
the churches from “meddling” with the 
discussion of the rights of man. It would 
appear that in Burke’s opinion the pulpit 
should severely leave alone “the cause of 
civil liberty and civil government.” 
The barrage of “anti-subversive” ar- 
tillery-fire directed at the Dissenting 
churches had the intended effect. British 
Nonconformity during this period lost 
much of the democratic dynamic that had 
characterized its earlier struggle for lib- 
erty in church and state. It became a new 
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form of conformity, a conformity to what 
is euphemistically called “established 
order.” A “no-politics rule,” “political 
quietism,” became the servant of con- 
servatism—in the guise of neutrality. With 
the ill-treatment of Dissenting Chapels 
by the mobs still fresh in the memory, the 
Nonconformists dared not permit their 
“loyalty” to become suspect. 


Essentially the same story may be told 
concerning the American churches of the 
time. In the years preceding the American 
Revolution, many of these churches were 
in the forefront of the struggle for de- 
mocracy and for the rule of law in the 
Commonwealth. After the French Revo- 
lution, “political theologians” increasingly 
were frowned upon. An American form of 
pietism developed in reaction against the 
allegedly subversive deism and the po- 
litical theology that were associated in 
the popular mind with French rationalism, 
infidelity, and revolution. In many quar- 
ters “political quietism” and “loyalty” 
became synonymous. 

In our own day the fear of Russia and 
of her ideology has again become the tool 
of the superpatriots. The primordial tri- 
balism which put Jeremiah in fetters has 
reappeared. Critics of even undemocratic 
practices in the United States are accused 
of going over to the enemy. In the name 
of “Americanism” every sort of bullying 
is attempted. Even due process of law is 
ignored. Hearsay—something inadmissible 
in a court of law—figures as “evidence.” 
Senator McCarthy under the cloak of 
senatorial immunity can, with impunity, 
repudiate the rule of law. At the begin- 
ning of his crusade he announced that he 
had a long list of communists in goverr - 
ment service. First the list numbered 205, 
then 81, then 57, and finally one. Week 
after week the Senator recklessly and 
irresponsibly accused his victims; men 
were “tried” not by law but by “the 
ordeal of headlines.” In one of his many 
fervent speeches the Senator branded the 
Secretary of State as the “Red Dean of 
Fascism,” “working on a team of world 
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strategy to create a Red China and a Red 
Poland. . . . He should be fired this very 
day.” In this particular speech, in Mil- 
waukee, he “was interrupted nineteen 
times by applause, some of it heavy.” The 
same irresponsible treatment administered 
by the Senator to other people who are 
less potent politically, has had far from 
amusing consequences. Men commit sui- 
cide under this sort of treatment. Hun- 
dreds of men and women of independent 
mind indignantly leave or refuse to enter 
the government service, for there is less 
lawlessness outside the government— 
where accusers cannot claim congres- 
sional immunity. 

In apparently legal fashion the At- 
torney-General some time ago issued a 
list of subversive organizations. Yet the 
organizations branded as “subversive” 
had had no opportunity to secure a legal 
hearing. In the minds of many, the “prin- 
ciple” of guilt by association is adopted 
as a proper basis for the accusation of 
disloyalty. 

One must, to be sure, recognize that, 
for reasons of security, basic safeguards 
of the national interest must be estab- 
lished to protect certain key positions in 
government. But this is no justifiable 
basis for subjecting government em- 
ployees to the intimidation and indignity 
of wild tongues as though these em- 
ployees were lesser breeds without the 
law. 

Nor is it a justification for subjecting 
employees in the civil service to illegal 
scrutiny and control. The first rule 
adopted by the Civil Service Commission 
back in 1884 reads as follows: “No ques- 
tion in any form of application or in any 
examination shall be so framed as to 
elicit information concerning the political 
or religious opinions or affiliations of any 
applicant, nor shall any inquiry be made 
concerning such opinions or affiliations, 
and all disclosures thereof shall be dis- 
countenanced.” Yet here are some of the 
questions asked at loyalty examinations: 
What do you think of the third party 
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formed by Henry Wallace? Is your wife 
a churchgoer? Do you read many books? 
Do you believe that Negro blood should 
be segregated in the Red Cross blood 
bank? Which newspapers do you read? 
Would you say that your wife has liberal 
political viewpoints? (Henry Steele Com- 
mager, New York Times, Magazine Sec- 
tion, June 26, 1949.) 

In the name of “loyalty” this sort of 
heresy-hunting serves to proscribe any 
ideas that the belligerent, bullying forces 
in the community may not happen to like. 
In many communities today the belliger- 
ent, bullying force is of the sort that can 
be symbolized by the name William 
Randolph Hearst. 

The State of California does not by law 
impose any political test upon its teachers, 
beyond the oath to support the Constitu- 
tion (required of other state employees). 
In fact, the State Constitution asserts that 
“no other oath, declaration, or test shall 
be required as a qualification for any 
office or public trust.” Yet the President 
and Board of Regents of the University 
of California last year demanded that 
every employee in the University shall 
state under oath that he is not a member 
of the Communist Party or of any other 
organization that advocates the overthrow 
of the United States government. One 
hundred and fifty-seven of the employees 
of the State University were dismissed 
for failing or refusing to sign such an oath; 
others whose contracts had expired were 
not re-employed. This policy was pro- 
moted in the University by a Regent who 
is associated with the Hearst empire. 

The demand imposed completely ignores 
the fact that a Communist will readily 
sign the oath; hence the oath provides 
little if any protection against the real 
enemy of the state. As the New York 
Times asserted (editorial, June 26, 1950), 
the genuine test of loyalty “is not a 
mouthful of words—it is in the character 
and personality, the observed teaching, of 
the faculty member.” It should be added 
that the substance of the oath demanded 
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is already implied in the test as a qualifi- 
cation for any office or public trust. The 
new oath therefore added nothing but 
indignity by singling out one group in 
the commonwealth for special treatment. 
The Hearst press has been much pleased. 
Its demand for thought-control at the 
University has been met by the President 
and the Board of Regents. (Indeed, the 
state legislature has now passed an oath 
law for all state employees.) In support 
of his recommendation for the dismissal 
of University employees refusing to sign, 
the President of the University said, 
“Good men will not be attracted to our 
university if they feel the academic mind 
is not free.” One is tempted to ask whether 
the Hearst press will next demand that 
the signers of the new oath shall, like the 
Soviet composers, be required to take an 
oath of gratitude for “the new freedom” 
that has been achieved through the Board 
of Regents’ seeming violation of the State 
Constitution. (It should be noted that 
some of the legal issues are now being 
tested in the State Supreme Court.) In 
connection with all this, we must observe 
that the University of California is not 
the only university that has become a 
victim of hysteria. On the other hand, 
members of faculties in various parts of 
the country, and particularly at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, have pledged on a 
monthly basis to contribute to a fund that 
is to be used on behalf of non-signing 
faculty members who have not been re- 
hired at the University of California. This 
controversy has not only disrupted life at 
the University for almost two years. A 
large number of men have lost their po- 
sitions, with all that this entails for them 
and their families. Moreover, the prestige 
of a great University has been disastrously 
impaired. Nor will the damage stop there. 
The bad example set by the California 
Regents will tempt other university 
boards to follow the Hearst pattern. 


Extra-legal or high-handed methods 
have been adopted also beyond the 
spheres of government and higher edu- 
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cation. One example, from the sphere of 
the churches, will suffice to illustrate the 
revival of the pattern of hysteria approved 
over a century ago by the Bishop of 
Rochester in England. The minister of a 
church in Peoria, Illinois, who is said to 
be an American Legion chaplain, some 
months ago demanded that the director 
of Christian education in the parish should 
give up her friendship with a nurse who 
had been discharged from her position 
as instructor in nursing at a church- 
sponsored hospital in Peoria. Both women 
are members of the church served by this 
minister. The nurse had been discharged 
from her position at the hospital without 
notice or explanation. An official of the 
hospital is reported to have asserted that 
she is a radical and an agitator, and thus 
she could not be kept at the hospital. (She 
had joined and had been active in the 
Progressive Party.) 

In face of the minister’s demand that she 
give up: her friendship with her fellow- 
churchmember, the director replied that 
her choice of friends is a matter for her 
own decision; as a consequence, she lost 
her job (she “resigned”). Subsequently, 
the nurse has learned from an officer in 
the Americanism program of the Amer- 
ican Legion that she is considered to be 
either a Communist or a friend of Com- 
munists; that it did not make much differ- 
ence which; that the Legion had decided 
there is not sufficient room in Peoria for 
both the Legion and the Communists and 
their friends; and that the Legion intended 
to remain in Peoria. 

In response to a formal request from 
the nurse, a denominational Commission 
was appointed to make an investigation of 
the minister’s dismissal of the director of 
Christian education. The Commission re- 
ported that the executive body of the local 
church “has not publicly maligned the 
character of [the two women]... ; that, 
however, there has been a not unreason- 
able inference, a very real and injurious 
malignment of [the director’s] character, 
resulting from the abruptness of her resig- 
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nation exacted by threat of dismissal, 
without a reasonable explanation given 
both to her and the members of the 
church; that many of the difficulties might 
have been avoided if the [executive body 
of the church] had not erred in failing to 
recognize its moral, spiritual, and legal 
obligation to grant [the director] the hear- 
ing which she rightfully requested.” The 
report concludes with the statement that 
the “person of ‘doubtful loyalty’ was and 
is a member in good standing of [the 
church]. We believe the [executive body] 
erred in judging the latter party without 
summoning her and witnesses to establish 
charges. The Commission is impressed by 
the need for a Christian concern by all 
their members, and for a closer relation- 
ship between the [executive body], whose 
duty it is to exercise authority in a spirit 
of brotherly kindness, and the Church 
membership.” Despite the Commission’s 
exhortation to “brotherly kindness,” 
neither of the women has been given a 
formal hearing by the local church. In- 
stead, a denominational official (it is said) 
has urged the director to drop the whole 
matter, since nothing can be done. 


* * * 


We often hear it asserted that a well- 
spring of modern democracy is the Judeo- 
Christian conception of the divinely de- 
rived dignity of man. The assertion can 
be supported cogently. But the dignity 
becomes an airy nothing unless it is pro- 
tected by the respect for law and by the 
procedures of legitimate legal institutions. 
The dignity of the child of God cannot be 
maintained by a figure of speech. Nor can 
it be maintained merely by sentiment, not 
even by the sentiment of “brotherly 
kindness.” 

Jeremiah and the other Old Testament 
prophets envisaged the will of God as 
demanding justice. Like love, justice does 
not become incarnate through simple pro- 
clamation. Justice requires just institu- 
tions; just attitudes alone are not suffici- 
ent. The ideals of justice promoted by the 
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prophets were plowed into history by the 
Ezras and the Nehemiahs, by the legalists 
who defined the rights and duties of the 
nation and of individuals, and who elicited 
loyalty to the institutions that maintain 
these rights and duties. The prophets pro- 
vided the consuming vision of Israel, but 
the Law gave body to the vision. Indeed, 
it was the Law that saved Judaism from 
extinction. 


Christians who understand their tradi- 
tion must recognize that a gospel of char- 
ity apart from law is no longer the Gospel 
of love—it is a pious form of irresponsi- 
bility. Love may criticize and attempt to 
enlarge the conceptions of law and justice, 
but it does not demand something less 
than these. According to any conception 
of love that is fully responsible, the Good 
Samaritan has the duty not only of per- 
sonally assisting the victim of lawlessness; 
he has also the duty of bringing about 
the enforcement of the law that stops 
the thievery. 


Modern Protestantism, especially in the 
Anglo-Saxon countries, began as a protest 
against tyranny. In making this protest, 
it demanded a law that would bring tyr- 
anny to account. This demand is what 
Milton and other radical Protestants of 
the seventeenth century called the “Good 
Old Cause.” They said the cause was 
“GOOD because it hath a tendency to 
the securing of people’s just rights, 
liberties, properties, privileges and im- 
munities against tyranny, arbitrariness 
and oppression; OLD because anciently 
and originally all power was in the 
people.” (The Good Old Cause Explained 
[1659] ). Partly from this Protestant sup- 
port of the Good Old Cause issued our 
modern democracy with its principles, the 
rule of law, equality before the law, the 
consent of the governed. 


But tyranny, the rule of naked power, 
the rule of the Inquisitors, reappears; it 
assumes new forms. Equality before the 
law, as we have seen, is today again 
jeopardized by the hysteria that “identi- 
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fies” the heretics and the traitors by 
resorting to the methods of the Board of 
Regents of the University of California, 
to the methods of Senator McCarthy and 
his like, to the methods of the “Christians” 
in Peoria—that is, to discriminatory leg- 
islation, to accusation without duly at- 
tested evidence, to arbitrary demand and 
coercion. Being unable to understand or 
cope with the appeal and challenge and 
danger of Russian communism, our super- 
patriots blindly and futilely imitate the 
Russian inquisitors. They adopt the 
methods that today are erecting an Amer- 
ican Iron Curtain. 

Any church or synagogue that does not 
oppose these tyrannies assists them. Any 
citizen that considers the issues here in- 
volved to be “controversial” and that 
therefore keeps silent and thinks on other 
things is worse than he that passes by on 
the other side; he helps the thieves. 

This is the kind of aloofness and neu- 
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trality for which we are wont to call the 
Germans of the ’twenties and ’thirties 
guilty. They were responsible for Hitler, 
we say. Are we not, then, guilty for the 
ravages of hysteria among us? Are we 
not guilty if we remain silent and impotent 
in the face of lawlessness, if we fail to 
join with those who in an organized way 
would protect civil liberty? 

Civil liberty lives only by virtue of our 
vigorous acceptance of responsibility. It 
is not something that we may simply take 
for granted. In face of the new inquisi- 
tions, the maintenance of civil liberty re- 
quires something more than exhortations 
to tolerance, something more than even 
righteous indignation. It demands that we 
organize our indignation for the protection 
of liberty under law. For whosoever hath, 
to him shall be given, and he shall have 
more abundance; but whosoever hath not, 


from him shall be taken away even that 
he hath. 





THE PLANNERS 


By ELEANOR ALLETTA CHAFFEE 


Forgive us if we have no time to listen, 


Young men: you have been home for years. 


The war is done. 


True, we were emotional, and tears did glisten 
When we recalled the unreturning son. 


But time moves faster now. We must be wary. 
Just let us try to figure this thing out. 

You had your burden and did well to carry 

It with both pride and honor, there’s no doubt. 
Your part is history now; but we are dealing 
With present facts and problems of the day. 
Mustn’t get mixed up with irrelevant feeling— 
We need clear vision or there'll be hell to pay. 


Where have they gone? The door rolled shut like stone... 
The room is suddenly dark—we are alone . . 
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HE JEWISH COMMUNITY of Quebec, 
| centered in Montreal, has seen sev- 
eral waves of discrimination pass 
over it. At the present time its leaders 
feel that the situation is considerably 
improved over that evident during the 
war years and immediately after. This 
they believe is due to the general lift 
given by the establishment of Israel as a 
viable state, and locally to the work of 
several bodies such as the Joint Public 
Relations Committee of the Canadian 
Jewish Congress and B’nai B’rith, and the 
Inter-racial Committee for Democratic 
Action. There have also been outspoken 
champions in both the French and English 
groups, who urge justice to minorities. 
Among the French Canadians, anti-semi- 
tism is largely political, and a matter of 
indoctrination; among individual French 
people Jewish neighbors find little dis- 
crimination. Many French Canadians see 
themselves as a minority, who resent un- 
fairness, and learn that it behooves them 
not to practice it. Among English Cana- 
dians in Quebec, discrimination is social, 
and shows itself in the usual ways of 
refusal to rent apartments in some loca- 
tions, to sell land in restricted areas, to 
admit Jews to summer hotels, and such 
familiar folkways. These manifestations 
differ little from their like elsewhere. But 
Quebec has its own special problem. It 
concerns the matter closest to the hearts 
of all Jewish families, their determination 
to give their children an education which 
will fit them for life in a democratic 
country, without depriving them of their 
heritage of Jewish culture. 
The very nub of Jewish difficulties in 
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Montreal, in fact throughout Quebec, is 
the very division of the schools between 
two communions, Catholic and Protestant. 
All education is religious education, and 
what isn’t Catholic must, in the eyes of 
the law, be Protestant. The way in which 
all minority groups, Jewish, Greek Ortho- 
dox, French Protestant and others have to 
bargain for the right of their children to 
be schooled at public expense is deeply 
embedded in Canadian and Quebec law. 
The British North America Act, which 
serves as Canada’s constitution, assigns 
education to the provinces as their ex- 
clusive prerogative; Quebec law, dating 
back to 1846 and based on previous enact- 
ments, makes the schools confessional and 
sets up only two committees to administer 
them, Catholic and Protestant. The Jewish 
people have come to see, by dint of hard 
experience, that the only path to a fair 
standard of education for their children 
is through a democratization of the whole 
school system, beginning with the Protes- 
tant English section, so that the right of 
the child to attend public school cannot 
be challenged. 

The most pointed demonstration of this 
need has been given in Outremont during 
the past five years. Outremont is actually 
a residential district of Montreal, lying 
northwest of Mont Royal, the mountain 
park in the middle of the city. There is no 
visible line separating it from Montreal, 
but it is incorporated as a city, and has 
its own school commissions. Formerly 
French Canadian, in recent years it has 
received a large Jewish immigration from 
neighboring districts, for the most part 
of well-to-do citizens. Of the children who 
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attend the Protestant schools of Outre- 
mont, 65% are Jewish, and Jews pay 80% 
of the school taxes, which everywhere in 
Quebec are levied on real estate. But only 
Protestant property owners, no tenants, 
may vote for members of the school board. 
Its meetings are not open to the public, 
and indeed it has been arrogant in refusing 
to meet with parents or delegates from the 
Home and School Association. Under its 
jurisdiction are two elementary schools, 
accommodating more than 1500 pupils, 
and one over-crowded high-school with 
over a thousand. About 300 Jewish chil- 
dren from Outremont attend the so-called 
Jewish parochial schools, more accurately 
named Integral Jewish Day Schools. 
These are privately supported by groups 
of parents, or in one or two cases by 
members of a particular synagogue. The 
cost is about $180 a year; those who 
cannot pay are accepted anyway and vari- 
ous charitable drives make up the deficits. 
About 2000 children in the whole city 
attend. They study Hebrew, Jewish his- 
tory and religion, as well as following the 
regular curriculum required in the Protes- 
tant schools which includes French after 
the second grade. The schools are recog- 
nized and to some extent supervised by 
the Protestant Committee of the Province. 
Some carry students through the ninth 
grade, but most take them only to the 
sixth, after which they enter the corres- 
ponding year in the Protestant schools. 
About 40% of the children in the Protes- 
tant schools attend special classes for an 
hour and a half five evenings a week, to 
learn Hebrew and other specifically Jew- 
ish subjects. It can be seen that such extra 
attendance and so much language work 
is a severe strain on many youngsters. 
According to Quebec law, the first 
school established in a district is the 
public school, and any child resident 
therein has the right to go to it. Naturally 
in Quebec most public schools are Cath- 
olic and French-speaking. Jewish families 
are almost always English-speaking, part 
of the English Canadian community, and 
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want their children to attend English- 
speaking, non-Catholic schools, with the 
proviso that their religion be respected. 
Where the Protestant school was set up 
after the Catholic, it is called a dissentient 
school, and is not obliged (except as 
hereafter noted) to accept pupils it does 
not choose to. In Westmount, an English- 
Canadian city of 40,000 completely sur- 
rounded by Montreal, with its own 
schools, post-office, police, street-cleaning 
and mayor, the Protestant school was the 
first school, and would be considered a 
public school and required to accept any 
resident child, except for the fact that 
many years ago the Privy Council of 
London ruled that for educational pur- 
poses Westmount must be held to be part 
of the City of Montreal. It must be noted 
that no slightest question has ever been 
raised as to the right of Jewish children 
to attend Westmount schools. In 1903 a 
Quebec law provided that Jewish children 
should be treated as Protestants for edu- 
cational purposes. But in 1925 an appeal 
to the Privy Council by the Protestant 
Board brought the ruling that only in 
Montreal and Quebec City do Jewish 
children attend Protestant schools as of 
right. French Canadians have sometimes 
pointed out, with a measure of justice, 
that the Jews might have done better to 
appeal to them for “grace” than to depend 
on the English-speaking community. In 
Hampstead, a smaller English-speaking 
suburb of Montreal, similar to Westmount, 
Jewish children are not permitted to 
attend the local school at all, but must 
travel to the Montreal City school nearest 
them, though their parents live and pay 
taxes in Hampstead. In one small village 
in the country north of Montreal, it is 
pleasant to relate that Jewish property- 
owners form a majority of the English- 
speaking residents, and so have a Jewish 
school! 


Until this decision in 1925, Jewish chil- 
dren customarily attended the Protestant 
schools, and no great objections arose. 
But in the years following, agitation led 
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to the appointment by the provincial gov- 
ernment of a Jewish School Commission 
consisting of leaders of the Montreal com- 
munity, particularly those in sympathy 
with the Liberals then in power. The 
Jewish population of Montreal is about 
80,000. It was not consulted on this ap- 
pointment, nor on the measures to be 
adopted. (Outside Montreal and Quebec 
City there are few Jews, and they have 
to adapt themselves to local conditions; 
often they do so successfully, as proved 
by families which grow up in Quebec 
villages, speaking French and keeping 
their neighbors’ friendship, without sur- 
rendering their own religion.) 


This appointed commission negotiated 
with the Protestant School Boards of 
Montreal and Outremont, and agreed on 
a fifteen-year contract, approved by the 
Quebec government, to begin in 1930. 
Although outside Montreal City and 
Quebec City school commissions are 
elected, within those municipalities a 
majority of them is appointed by the 
provincial government, and the rest des- 
ignated either by the local Archbishop or 
the Protestant members of the City Coun- 
cil, according to the religious distinction. 
All the school boards of Greater Montreal 
are represented in a Central Montreal 
Protestant Board, a mixture of represent- 
ative and appointed members. This body 
holds the purse-strings, and distributes 
the money raised by taxes and obtained 
by grants, subject always to dependence 
for extra financing on the provincial 
government. 


The Jewish Commission dissolved im- 
mediately after signing the contract in 
fact, it had no other function. The agree- 
ment provided for automatic renewal for 
another fifteen years if not denounced 
two years ahead of its expiration. In 
Montreal City it was so renewed in 1945. 
The Protestant Boards bound themselves 
to educate Jewish children in their 
schools, to recognize seven Jewish holi- 
days, to excuse Jewish children from re- 
ligious teaching if desired, and the Mon- 
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treal Board promised, as of grace but not 
of right, to employ Jewish teachers in 
schools where there were many Jewish 
children, and qualified applicants could 
be found—not a difficult task. As to sup- 
port, Catholics pay into a Catholic panel, 
Protestants into a Protestant one, Jews 
and corporations into a neutral panel 
which imposes a slightly higher rate than 
the others. From this neutral panel a per 
capita payment is made to the Protestant 
Board for Jewish children, and then the 
remainder is divided between Catholic 
and Protestant Boards according to num- 
ber of pupils. By long usage the system 
works well. 


In 1942, three years before it was time 
for the contracts to renew themselves, 
the Outremont Protestant School Board 
caused a notice that it wished to terminate 
the contract to be placed in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, directed at the extinct 
Jewish School Board, but not to the Jew- 
ish community, which heard of it only by 
chance. Among the probable reasons for 
this action was stated the fact that the 
Board was in financial difficulties and 
wanted a lever to get larger grants from 
the government. But such difficulties are 
almost routine for most school boards in 
Quebec. Some years ago Premier Duples- 
sis took over school debts as a charge 
against provincial revenues, and since 
then has kept a tight hold on expenditure 
for education. Compulsory attendance was 
introduced by law under Premier God- 
bout in 1943, and monthly fees in the 
lower grades abolished, but Premier 
Duplessis re-imposed fees so that even in 
the public schools children pay a small 
sum each month, and compulsory attend- 
ance is not very strictly enforced, In 1943 
it was clear to all that the Outremont 
Board could not keep its schools open 
without Jewish children and Jewish 
money. Some parents wanted to call the 
bluff, set up a separate Jewish School 
Board and open their own schools, leaving 
the Protestant buildings two-thirds empty. 
But in spite of distress and uncertainty, 
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it was decided to fight the principle of 
segregation. 


Meetings were held, mostly by the 
Outremont Home and School Association. 
The Provincial Home and School Associ- 
ation drew up a brief protesting the un- 
fairness of the Board’s action. The Inter- 
racial Committee published advertise- 
ments in newspapers, calling attention to 
the situation. The Montreal Star, largest 
daily in English, published articles and 
editorials calling for a decent settlement. 
The agreement terminated July 1st, 1945, 
but the Provincial Government asked a 
year’s extension and then extended the 
contract another year by legislation. 
Finally in 1947 a new contract was signed 
between the Outremont Protestant School 
Board and the Provincial Government, in 
which the Jewish community had no say 
whatever. It was only for five years, with 
provision for yearly continuance unless 
denounced a year ahead. It will probably 
be extended from this year on, but there 
is no assurance of such action. 


This contract, aside from the uncer- 
tainty inherent in yearly renewals, is 
highly unsatisfactory from a democratic 
point of view. There is no requirement 
for the employment of Jewish teachers; 
none is employed. Segregation of Jewish 
children is not forbidden, and was prac- 
ticed for a time, until Protestant parents 
joined with Jewish ones to demand it 
stop. Only three Jewish holidays are 
recognized; if one of the others occurs on 
a school day, children are marked absent. 
The whole arrangement breathes a spirit 
of concession to an inferior that is repug- 
nant to fairminded citizens. The effect of 
such condescension and insecurity on 
children can only be harmful. 


Just before it was signed, the Montreal 
Star said editorially, “The Education Act 
of 1846, which is still the basis of school- 
ing in Quebec, laid down the principle of 
common schools in this province, while 
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at the same time it gave heed to the 
wishes of minorities. What it said, in effect, 
was that the child is entitled to an edu- 
cation as of right, not as of grace. Yet in 
Outremont there was created a situation 
in which one minority, conscious and 
proud of its rights, would deny these to 
another. The bill now awaiting passage— 
affords the Protestant community an 
opportunity to rid itself of the stigma 
attaching to intolerance and the denial 
of right.” 

But the bill affirming the contract did 
not remove that stigma. Now the question 
is coming up again, since with the coming 
summer the contract goes on a yearly 
renewal basis. The atmosphere seems 
favorable to a better settlement, perhaps 
next year if not this. When the Outremont 
Protestant Board had to undertake a con- 
test with local property owners to obtain 
additional land on which to build a much 
needed annex to the high-school, it turned 
to the Home and School Association for 
help in mobilizing public opinion. This 
was effectively given, and since then a 
friendlier feeling has prevailed between 
the two organizations. At least the Home 
and School can now expect to be heard. 
The Jewish people will put the whole 
question on the broad field of the right of 
all children to the best education the state 
can give, without prejudice to freedom of 
language and religion. Its stand must 
make it clear that when one minority is 
threatened, the rights of all are at stake. 
In Quebec of all places, where English 
Canadians are a minority in the province, 
clutching at their rights and so fearful of 
conceding those of others, where French 
Canadians are a minority in the nation, 
always ready to defend stubbornly their 
hard won language and religious rights, 
Jewish Canadians fight not only for them- 
selves and the education which Jewish 
parents have traditionally sacrificed to 
furnish their children, but for all Cana- 
dian citizens and for all Canadian children. 








Sabon y *! andl the Christ Story 


By W. PATRICK MORRISSEY 


should have written of the life and 
work of Jesus of Nazareth, nor that 
such writings should have come from the 
pen of persons of many shades of belief 
and range in character from the most 
fervid expressions of devotion to the most 
disturbing, in part even shocking, expres- 
sions of disbelief and contempt. Jesus has 
been portrayed as everything from the 
Son of God which He claimed to be, to 
the ignorant, pitiably deluded Galilean 
peasant which some of His most adverse 
critics have considered Him to be; but 
even these have been obliged to admit 
that His human character was noble and 
at times even courageous, and that His 
teachings, if authentically reported, were 
certainly a stimulus to an equal nobility 
of character in all human beings who 
chose to try to follow them. They are 
quite ready, also, to point out to us the 
impracticability, if not the utter impos- 
sibility, of living up to such teachings in 
our daily lives. 

Most of the books on the life and work 
of Jesus have come, as I have said, either 
from perfervid or devoutly believing 
Christians or from rationalists and pro- 
fessed agnostics or atheists who have, for 
various reasons, chosen to renounce the 
Christian heritage of belief. Yet a few of 
the writers on the Christ story have been 
neither Christians nor agnostics, but Jews, 
whose Judaism ranges from the strict 
orthodox Judaism of tradition to the 
“liberal” Judaism of more modern times. 
It is of one of these Jewish writers I wish 
particularly to speak. I refer to the author 
Sholem Asch and to his three books which 
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treat of the story of Jesus in one way or 
another: The Nazarene, The Apostle, and 
Mary. I am a Catholic, as much by persu- 
asion as by upbringing, and I think even 
more by persuasion; but in writing of 
these books and their author, I have 
neither the wish nor the intention to start 
a controversy, either on points of doctrine 
or on the motives which impelled Mr. 
Asch to write as he did. I feel that the 
books are, in the main, a psychological 
portrayal of the characters treated, as 
well as a revelation of the author’s own 
thinking about them, and it is chiefly in 
this light that I wish to portray my own 
reactions to reading the books Mr. Asch 
has written. 

Thanks to the centuries-old tragedy of 
Jewish-Christian history and relation- 
ships, it has not been easy for any consci- 
entious Jew to treat of Jesus of Nazareth 
without bias. Too much historic memory 
and emotional reaction to the often un- 
Christ-like behavior of many Christians 
would, no doubt, hamper many Jewish 
authors from making a sane appraisal of 
the human character of Jesus even though 
attempting to do so. Therefore, when I 
heard of the writings of Sholem Asch on 
this subject, I was interested to see how 
he would deal with a theme whose im- 
portance to the history of the world very 
few have questioned or will question, no 
matter what their own opinion of it. When 
the three books were put into braille, the 
print for the blind, each one in due time, 
that is within a year or two of their pub- 
lication in inkprint in translation from the 
Yiddish, I was glad to read them as I 
wished to read them, and this I have now 
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done. Besides reading them carefully and 
critically, I have also read them prayer- 
fully, because I wished for the grace to 
judge them and their author as charitably 
and fairly as I could. I never felt, as have 
some non-Jewish reviewers, that Mr. 
Asch’s tone and intention were con- 
sciously malicious. The author has ad- 
mitted, in more than one interview with 
both Christian and Jewish reporters, that 
he was for a long time “obsessed with the 
story of the Nazarene,” and his writing 
was, I think, a necessary consequence. 
Whether we agree with him in all points 
or not, and there are some points on which 
conscientious sincere Christians and par- 
ticularly Catholics could not agree with 
him, I think that Mr. Asch felt it neces- 
sary to write these books to clarify his 
own thinking both for himself and others. 

There is no question as to the courage 
of the author. He was no doubt aware that 
he would be adversely criticized by both 
Jews and Christians for doing so, and 
time has shown his foreboding to be cor- 
rect. Some Jewish critics accused him, at 
least in The Nazarene, of being too Chris- 
tian in his viewpoint, and even of luring 
some of his fellow-Jews into apostacy, 
although he himself has never felt that 
he was or is an apostate Jew. On the 
other hand, some Christian reviewers and 
critics have accused him of anti-Christian 
malice, and even of garbling facts in what 
is commonly called profane history, to 
say nothing of violating their Christian 
sensibilities. A few others have taken a 
somewhat more charitable view; but even 
they found some minor points to criticise 
adversely. For all these reasons, I say 
again that it required a great deal of 
personal courage to continue writing on 
the subject after the author had written 
and published The Nazarene. 

I have little doubt that when Mr. Asch 
wrote The Nazarene, he was himself torn 
by a number of conflicting emotions. 
Having but recently come from a Europe 
seething with controversies which were 
to erupt a few years later into a world 
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war, and having known and felt the suffer- 
ing inflicted on his fellow Jews in Ger- 
many and in countries of eastern Europe, 
including his native Poland, it is easy to 
understand why the author of The 
Nazarene should have shown signs of his 
emotional conflict in some of the char- 
acters in his work. One of these characters 
is a Polish priest who hates all Jews but 
one, the young man who helps him in 
reading the manuscripts which have come 
to his hand, and the other is called 
“Hermanus the Wicked,” a German 
legionary of Rome whom Asch makes to 
be the leader of those who crucified Jesus, 
and who, having a special hatred of the 
Jews anyway, is shown taking a fiendish 
pleasure in wielding the hammer which 
drives the nails into the Galilean Jew’s 
hands and feet, or seeing to it that his 
fellow legionaries do so. At least one 
Catholic critic of the book found or 
suspected, in the portrayal of the Polish 
priest, an expression of malicious bias on 
the part of the author, although willing to 
grant that this expression of malice may 
have been unconscious. I think most 
critics will agree that the introduction of 
the subsidiary plot mars a good deal the 
coherent unity of The Nazarene, as does 
the telling of the story of Jesus from the 
viewpoint of three characters who were 
themselves involved in it one way or 
another. This complication is avoided in 
the two later books, and their reading is 
made much easier, as it is the plot of 
their narrative. 


It is probable that some Christian 
critics of The Nazarene and The Apostle 
were repelled by some of the suggestions 
and plain statements made by the author 
in these books because such suggestions 
and statements were contrary to explicit 
Christian doctrine or to Christian tradi- 
tion. Christian reviewers and critics 
should remember that the author is a 
Jew, steeped in the orthodox Jewish tra- 
dition, and that inevitably he should, for 
instance, think of Mary as having other 
children after the birth of Jesus, with 
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Joseph as their natural father. I shall 
speak of this when treating more specif- 
ically of the book Mary. 


It is interesting to the Christian reader 
of these three books to note the manner 
in which Mr. Asch treats of miracles. In 
The Nazarene, there is some mention 
made of a few of them; but the manner 
of treating them is ambiguous. One of the 
strangest figures in the book is that of 
Eleazar, or Lazarus, as portrayed by Mr. 
Asch. It is not clear whether he is to be 
considered as really dead at all when 
Jesus healed him. At times it seems that 
he was merely released from some form 
of suspended animation into a state of 
hypnotic bewilderment, out of which he 
comes alive only when he is in the pres- 
ence of Jesus or when he is working in 
his little garden. This instance I mention 
because to me it was the most outstanding 
for its strangeness. The other reported 
miracles are either partially rationalized 
or explained away in a few words, or, as 
in the case of the feeding of the multitude, 
told of by one who was not himself 
present to witness them. In both The 
Apostle and Mary, on the other hand 
there is left no doubt in the mind of the 
reader as to the authenticity of the mir- 
acles reported. Saul of Tarsus receives 
his sight at the word of Hananiah, or 
Ananias, “in the name of Yeshua the 
Messiah.” I could not but contrast this 
with the rationalistic, even sceptical man- 
ner in which Donn Byrne treated the same 
incident in his novel Brother Saul. In 
many other respects, too, I feel that Mr. 
Asch has shown a truer and fuller under- 
standing of the character of St. Paul and 
his work than did Donn Byrne, and I 
think the reason for the better understand- 
ing on the part of Mr. Asch comes from 
the fact that both he and St. Paul stem 
from the same people, Israel. 

There is one incident in The Nazarene 
which I wish to treat more fully because 
Mr. Asch gives so much space to it him- 
self. I refer to the trial and crucifixion of 
Jesus. I am aware of the cleavage in 
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opinion on this matter between Jews and 
Christians; but I think Christian re- 
viewers should give Mr. Asch credit for 
having gone to some pains to make clear 
the fact that the trial of Jesus was, from 
the beginning, an illicit proceeding on 
charges trumped up by the chief priests 
and the witnesses they could summon to 
their aid, probably with bribes. We are 
given to understand that the Jewish 
priesthood had, under the rule of Rome, 
degenerated into an office bought and paid 
for by those who were best able or most 
willing to curry favor with the Roman 
government, although they continued to 
come from one of the four Aaronic 
branches from which the Jewish priest- 
hood had traditionally always sprung. Mr. 
Asch shows quite plainly why the priests 
and other Temple officials were antagon- 
ized by the bold preaching and actions of 
Jesus when He came to Jerusalem, and 
that they were willing to do anything to 
stop Him from luring the people any 
further from them and their own teach- 
ings and practices, even though they knew 
that most of the people were aware of 
their venal character. They also knew 
Pilate’s character quite well by that time, 
and thus it was to their advantage to tell 
him that Jesus “seduces the people,” with- 
out saying from whom or to what purpose 
He seduced them, knowing well that 
Pilate would take them to mean that He 
was trying to foment anti-Roman feeling. 


Pilate is shown, both in this book and 
in Mary, to be a man who hated the 
people over whom he ruled and hated his 
job also because it took him away from 
the petty luxuries he loved; but in The 
Nazarene, he is shown also as having 
moments of real respect for Jesus and His 
claims when He stands before him for 
questioning, both in public and in private. 
Mr. Asch does not mention the gesture 
made by Pilate of washing his hands and 
proclaiming his innocence of the “blood 
of this just man,” and he told an inter- 
viewer later that he left this out because 
the custom of washing one’s hands to 
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certify innocence was a Jewish custom 
and not at all Roman, and that Pilate so 
hated the Jews that he would not have 
made use even of one of their customs. 
Here I take deliberate but friendly issue 
with Mr. Asch. I feel that although Pilate 
hated the Jews, as is evident even from 
the account of Jesus’ trial in the New 
Testament, he may have felt that the only 
way he could show these benighted off- 
scourings of the desert that he was inno- 
cent of the blood of a just man was to 
make use of a gesture they would under- 
stand because it was one of their own 
customs, and thus, although probably 
filled with contempt and perhaps with a 
sneer on his face, he washed his hands 
before them so that they could see his 
desire to prove his innocence. 


By avoiding mention of this incident in 
the proceedings, Mr. Asch also avoids any 
mention of what followed, according to 
the record of the New Testament, namely 
the cry of the leaders and the people, 
“His blood be on us and on our children.” 
This evasion is quite understandable. 
While I do not think Jewish leaders can 
be wholly exonerated of guilt—since (ac- 
cording to the New Testament) they not 
only delivered Jesus to the Roman author- 
ities but suggested that He be crucified, 
I am of those who feel that the Jewish 
people throughout the later ages have 
suffered much because too many Chris- 
tians remembered this fateful saying too 
often. It is quite apparent, and Mr. Asch 
shows that he understands it so, that the 
men who tried Jesus knew very well 
whom He claimed to be when He told 
them that they would “see the Son of 
Man sitting on the right hand of the 
Power.” It was interesting to me to note 
Mr. Asch’s explanation of this term, “The 
Power,” as being one of those used at 
that time to indicate God Himself, and 
was used sometimes whenever the sacred 
Tetragrammaton was written, since this 
latter was by that time never pronounced 
except by the high priest once a year, on 
Yom Kippur, when he went into the “holy 
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of holies,” the innermost sanctuary of the 
Temple. Therefore, the men of the Little 
Sanhedrin who tried Jesus knew very 
well what He meant when He made His 
claim to divinity, and those who con- 
demned Him for blasphemy on this ground 
may have been sincere—some of them 
at least. 


Otherwise, the only possible reason for 
their having delivered Him to Pilate and 
recommending His crucifixion was their 
cowardice, since they feared to lose the 
favor and patronage of the Roman govern- 
ment. I do not say that all the Jews of 
that time or of any time thereafter were 
guilty of the blood of Jesus; but I think 
it only fair to point out why most Chris- 
tian scholars feel justified in blaming the 
recognized leaders of that day—recognized 
even by those Jews who hated them for 
having corrupted the priesthood, as they 
did by making it dependent on the will 
of a temporal authority, Rome, instead of 
on the divine authority by which they 
believed it to be first instituted through 
Moses. The one thing which remains in 
the mind of an educated Christian reader 
of The Nazarene is that it gives us a 
remarkable notion of the human Jesus, 
as well as of how deeply and keenly He 
felt the burden of His suffering, present 
and future, for the redemption of His 
people and of the world, and in this 
respect the author is far kinder, both to 
Jesus and to Christian readers, than were 
some other writers. 


On the whole, then, Mr. Asch in The 
Nazarene gives us a noble, touching, and 
often reverent, picture of the human 
Jesus; but to my mind there was, in his 
account of the crucifixion, a disconcerting 
incident for which we find no justification 
in the Gospels. When Jesus is being led 
to Golgotha, carrying His cross, Mr. Asch 
makes Him turn to the hegemon Corne- 
lius, and invoke upon him what sounds 
very much like a vengeful curse, dooming 
him to wander up and down the earth 
from generation to generation through the 
centuries, burdened with the conscious- 
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ness of his guilt, until he shall find a Jew 
who will wholeheartedly forgive him after 
hearing his story. I would not presume to 
know the inner workings of the mind of 
the author; but I wonder if this incident 
may not be an unconscious, or perhaps 
half conscious, allusion to the age-old 
legend of the Wandering Jew so long 
current in medieval Europe and used 
later as the basis of novels by authors of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
To me, the incident invented by Mr. Asch 
here seems to be not only an allusion to 
this old story, but a sort of reversal of it. 
I was therefore glad to find that in the 
brief account of the crucifixion given in 
Mary, he gives us the words of Jesus as 
recorded in the Gospels: “Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” 


When he came to write The Apostle, 
our author seems to have been a little 
more certain of his own attitude toward 
the whole story of Christ and of the be- 
ginnings of the early Christian Church 
after Pentecost, as well as the tremendous 
work done for the Church by the man 
who was Saul of Tarsus and became Paul, 
the Apostle of the Gentiles. For this 
reason, we have not the difficulty of keep- 
ing two plots in mind as we have in The 
Nazarene, and we can follow the narrative 
with much more ease and sustained in- 
terest. There are many passages in it 
which, to the sincerely believing Christian 
reader, give rise to a feeling of spiritual 
elevation and delight, what many writers 
call edification. For myself, I can recall 
only a very few statements and incidents 
which in any way marred this feeling of 
mental uplift and spiritual edification in 
the whole book. 

The character of St. Paul has been 
treated by many authors and in divers 
ways, and his work has been praised and 
blamed for many things which have oc- 
curred in the subsequent Christian cen- 
turies. Some, like Donn Byrne and other 
rationalists, have treated him as a fiery 
disgruntled Jew suffering from epilepsy 
and bad eyes all his life, whose spark of 
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genius would have been dissipated and 
destroyed entirely had it not been for the 
tremendous inner experience, variously 
interpreted and explained away by these 
rationalists, which convinced him of the 
reality of Jesus’ claim to divinity and 
Messiahship. I feel that Mr. Asch, while 
in places linking Paul’s visions with an 
outward manifestation strongly resem- 
bling a certain type of epilepsy, has at 
least tried to understand the working of 
the man’s mind after he had received the 
gift of faith in the Messiahship of Jesus, 
and for this reason he has done the 
character of St. Paul more justice than do 
such authors of varied opinion as Byrne, 
Renan, and Joseph Klausner. There are 
so many facets to the whole story of the 
life, conversion, and subsequent mission 
of St. Paul that it is difficult for any one 
author to treat adequately of all of them; 
but that in his treatment of the subject, 
Mr. Asch has in general done less violence 
to Christian tradition and to the mind of 
St. Paul as revealed in his Epistles than 
have many authors outside the Church 
who have written of him. 


From beginning to end, the book The 
Apostle is much more in keeping with 
Christian tradition and concept than is 
its predecessor. As I have already re- 
marked, there seems to be no attempt 
here to explain away or rationalize the 
miracles recorded, unless we are inclined 
to take exception to the manner in which 
the incident on the road to Damascus is 
treated and the author’s statement in 
relation to the events of Pentecost that 
the disciples of Jesus compelled the 
people, by their wills, to understand their 
story although the people spoke various 
languages. Otherwise, even here, there is 
left in the mind of the reader no doubt 
at all as to whether the people did under- 
stand these Galileans, and that they un- 
derstood them as if they were speaking 
to each in his own tongue. As to the 
incident on the road to Damascus, there 
is no question but that the outward events 
narrated by our author, the sudden elec- 
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trical storm, the glaring heat preceding it, 
etc., would make it appear that Saul of 
Tarsus had fallen victim either to sun- 
stroke, lightning shock, or a combination 
of heat and his type of epilepsy; but I 
feel that any defects in the portrayal of 
this incident as it is viewed by Catholics 
and other Christian believers of similar 
mind, is largely made up for by the man- 
ner in which Mr. Asch treats of the cure 
of Saul’s blindness, an incident which 
I have already discussed. 


Many other things are introduced into 
The Apostle which, I think, help the 
ordinary Christian layman to understand 
better the original New Testament nar- 
rative on which the story is based—chiefly 
the Acts of the Apostles and the various 
Epistles of St. Paul and some allusions 
even in the Epistles of St. Peter. For 
instance, many of us might wonder why 
the Acts introduces the story of the 
preaching of Peter and the others with 
the phrase “And when the days of Pente- 
cost were fulfilled” or “accomplished;” 
but when we learn from Mr. Asch’s book 
that there was a Jewish festival, the 
Hag ha-Bikkurim or Festival of First 
Fruits, which occurred seven weeks after 
Passover, which is fifty days, at which 
time the Jews brought the first fruits of 
their fields and gardens as offerings to 
God and to the Temple, we can readily 
understand why there was a concourse of 
pilgrims in Jerusalem at the time the Holy 
Spirit descended on the company of 
Christ’s disciples and filled them not only 
with full and enlightened faith in His 
mission and His claim to divinity but also 
inspired them with the courage to de- 
clare it in public. In another matter, long 
a point of dispute between Catholic and 
Protestant commentators, Mr. Asch is in 
full accord with Catholic tradition and 
teaching, and bolsters his own stand by 
allusions to Jewish tradition as revealed 
in the Talmud. I allude to the matter of 
Babylon and Rome. Mr. Asch makes it 
very clear, I think, that in both Jewish 
and early Christian thinking of the time, 
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Rome was allegorically or symbolically 
called Babylon, and he gives us the 
Talmudic legend that when old Babylon 
was destroyed, Satan inspired certain men 
to found a city which would continue the 
work of Babylon in opposing the will of 
God as He had revealed it to Israel and, 
through Israel, to the entire world. There- 
fore, Mr. Asch has no doubt whatsoever 
that Peter was in Rome as recognized 
head of the Christian Church, and that 
messages coming to the other Christians 
from him and said to come from Babylon 
were really sent out by St. Peter from 
Rome itself. 


This would seem to be the place to 
mention the picture which Mr. Asch 
gives us of some of the Apostles who 
appear in all three of the narratives. 
There seems to be no doubt that the 
author himself has a great admiration for 
Peter from the very beginning—for his 
unflagging faith in his Master, for his 
unquestioning, at times almost pathetic, 
childlike love for Jesus, all this contrasted 
with his impetuous nature which leads 
him into at least one tragic situation, 
when his fear and natural weakness impel 
him to deny, with shrieks and curses, that 
he ever knew Jesus of Nazareth or was 
of His company. Our author, portrays 
very beautifully the deep contrition of 
Peter afterwards, and shows how indelibly 
the memory of this one act of denial, 
made three times within the space of 
perhaps an hour or two of the night, had 
impressed itself on Peter’s mind, so that 
after the Pentecostal inspiration he is 
willing to do anything, even risk death, 
to prove his loyalty to his Master now 
reigning in heaven and some day to come 
again to judge the world. Only once again 
do we find Peter inclined to weaken a 
little, and that seems to be simply because 
he is old and tired. It is here that Mr. 
Asch makes very beautiful and simple 
use of the Christian tradition on which 
Sienkiewicz based his novel Quo Vadis. 
Although Mr. Asch has Peter and Christ 
speak to each other in Hebrew, or per- 
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haps Palestinian Aramaic, the _ short 
simple interchange of words is exactly 
the same as that always reported in the 
tradition of the Church: “Quo vadis, 
Domine,” “Roman, iterum crucifigi.”— 
“Whither goest Thou, Lord,” “To Rome, 
to be crucified again.” I still recall the 
wording of this last phrase in Asch’s book 
although it is some five or six years since 
I have read it: “Romah, letlot sheinit.” 

In the events following Peter’s return 
to Rome after this brief weakening, our 
author seems to follow quite faithfully 
the tradition of the Church regarding the 
imprisonment and martyrdom of Peter 
and Paul, and it is interesting to note that 
he brings out the reason for the difference 
in the manner of their execution. Paul 
was a Roman citizen, that honor having 
been conferred on his father in Tarsus, 
and although he was of an alien people he 
was considered worthy to die as a Roman 
citizen, namely by beheading, whereas 
Peter, of the same alien people, was only 
a member of a despised and conquered 
nation which insisted on being sporad- 
ically rebellious, and was worthy of 
nothing beter than to die as a slave and 
a criminal, namely by crucifixion. And 
Peter himself, remembering that his 
Master had died a similar death, and 
remembering the cowardly manner in 
which he had denied his Master after 
protesting his loyalty that very evening, 
asks to be crucified head downward be- 
cause he does not consider himself 
worthy to die facing heaven upright as 
did his Master. I think that in making 
use of these Christian traditions, Mr. Asch 
shows that he has at least tried, with more 
sympathy than some, to understand and 
to portray the mind and spirit of this 
fisherman who became the Prince of the 
Apostles, the Rock on which the Church 
was founded. 

In contrast to the thesis of some writers 
on St. Paul, Mr. Asch does not seem to 
find any serious clash to have existed 
between Paul and Peter. Although Peter 
is at first rather unwilling to accept a 
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Gentile into the new company of the 
believers in the Messiah Jesus, he is 
instructed in this matter by means of the 
vision recorded in the Acts, a vision which 
Mr. Asch takes as it is given and, I think, 
interprets very understandingly and well. 
On the matter of the rite of circumcision 
and other requirements of the Law of 
Moses, it is more often James, or Jacob, 
who poses difficulties which disturb both 
Peter and Paul; but here too Paul 
strongly supports his conviction that in 
this new congregation, the Church of 
Christ, it is not necessary for Gentile 
converts to be circumcised, nor for the 
children of Jewish converts either, and 
to James is given the apostolate of the 
Hebrews in particular and he is made 
bishop of Jerusalem itself. Throughout all 
three of the books in which James is 
presented, our author shows him to be a 
zealous upholder of the Law, as well as 
a prayerful ascetic; but he also seems to 
feel that the moment James was convinced 
of the divinity of Jesus, he tried very 
hard to reconcile himself to the differ- 
ences between Jesus’ teachings and those 
of the rabbis, scribes, and Pharisees con- 
cerning certain points of the Law. 


In many other points, as shown in The 
Apostle, our author gives plain evidence 
that he is trying to understand and rightly 
evaluate the Apostolic teaching and the 
mind of St. Paul in explaining it. It must 
have been very difficult for Mr. Asch, as 
a sincere Jew, to come to some of the 
conclusions he expressed, especially when 
treating of some of Paul’s writings, and 
particularly, I think, of his letter to the 
Romans. His analysis of Paul’s attitude 
toward women is also very good, and in 
no way derogatory to the character or 
mind of Paul himself as revealed in the 
Acts and in his Epistles. On this point, 
again, Mr. Asch is far superior to the 
aforementioned Donn Byrne, with whose 
work I have already contrasted with that 
of the author under discussion. Whereas 
Byrne has the young Saul of Tarsus 
marry according to the Law and make a 
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rather pathetic failure of it, Mr. Asch 
portrays him as a man so zealously in 
love with the Law and the things of God 
that he will have no substitute for this 
love, and he shows quite clearly how this 
same zeal and love are exercised after 
Saul’s conversion to the new doctrines 
of the Messiah. 

Concerning Paul’s defense of himself 
and his doctrine before Agrippa, I was 
intrigued by the author’s suggestion that 
Agrippa’s words, “thou almost persuadest 
me to be a Christian,” were said in irony 
and jest. I was also interested in the 
author’s suggestion that Berenice, al- 
though she said nothing, was profoundly 
moved by Paul’s account of his life and 
by his defense of his teaching. This would 
seem to be in keeping with her character 
as portrayed by Feuchtwanger in his novel 
Josephus, based perhaps on what Jo- 
sephus and other contemporary writers 
tell of her. It seems to me that although 
our author shows himself pained at times 
by the realization of the points at which 
St. Paul definitely opposed traditional 
Jewish teaching and practices he never- 
theless is convinced of the sincerity and 
wholeheartedness of Paul’s conversion to 
the new teaching, and has tried honestly 
to portray him to his readers in this light. 
However any Christian reader may differ 
with Asch as to the nature of Paul’s 
physical infirmities, I think it must be 
admitted that Mr. Asch shows us a man 
who, for the sake of Christ and His 
doctrine which he has been chosen to 
preach to the Gentiles, exercises a 
strength of spirit and will-power which 
triumphs over his physical infirmities 
even when he must, in humility, ask his 
Gentile converts sometimes to try to put 
up with him in these same infirmities. 
Our author’s account of St. Paul’s final 
imprisonment and martyrdom has in it 
nothing which could be called offensive 
to Christian sensibilities, and it is in 
keeping with the tradition of the early 
Church, as I have observed before. 


At the end of The Apostle, in the long 
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prayer addressed to God, Mr. Asch says 
that this and The Nazarene are really 
one work, and it may be that he felt he 
had written all he needed to write on the 
subject; but the fact that he later brought 
out the book Mary is evidence to the 
critical reader that Mr. Asch had not 
ceased yet to think about the life and 
teachings of Jesus of Nazareth. No doubt 
many Christian readers who had read 
The Nazarene were puzzled to find such 
a marked difference in the way the author 
treated of the birth of Jesus in that book 
and in Mary. Some of us, I think, were 
not only surprised but inwardly delighted, 
because in his treatment of it in the latter 
book, he says little that is contrary to the 
record of the New Testament. Why he 
has done this I will not presume to say, 
for I do not know the inner mind of 
Sholem Asch any more than does anyone 
else. Contrary to the thesis of many 
Jewish commentators and authors, among 
them Rabbi Lazaron in his little essay 
also called Mary, Mr. Asch interprets the 
words in Isaiah’s prophecy as do Christian 
teachers, and therefore he would differ 
from other Jewish commentators and 
authors as to the meaning of the word 
“amah,” used in the prophecy, or at least 
give it a somewhat wider interpretation 
than they choose to give it, since they 
insist that only the Hebrew word “bethu- 
lah” is to be translated “virgin.” 


Mr. Asch’s portrayal of the character 
of the mother of Jesus is, from the first, 
very beautiful and in general quite in 
keeping with that held by the Catholic 
Church and the Eastern schismatic bodies 
usually called Eastern Orthodox churches. 
However, I feel it only right to point out 
that Catholic readers of this book and of 
the other books treated in this essay must 
be at once aware of the difference between 
Catholic tradition and Mr. Asch’s view of 
Mary as being the mother of other chil- 
dren later, after the miraculous birth of 
the divinely conceived Jesus. The term 
“brethren of Jesus” used in the New 
Testament is interpreted by us to mean 
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His kinsmen, especially His first cousins, 
those whose mothers or fathers were 
blood brothers and sisters to His own 
mother. We have ample support for this 
view in the genealogies given in the Old 
Testament, especially in the Books of 
Chronicles, called in the Vulgate and in 
our authorized translations Paralipome- 
non I and II, and Mr. Asch himself states 
that the Jewish family was such a solid 
unit that even first cousins were called 
“brothers and sisters.” I point out this 
difference not merely to show that we 
who are Catholic must be aware of it. 
I can understand that Mr. Asch, as a Jew, 
would hold to the view that all married 
Jewish women were to be mothers of 
many children if God so pleased to bless 
them; but I think that he is to be given 
credit for coming as close to the Christian 
view of Mary and Joseph as he does come 
in his book, even making Joseph consider 
her too holy, too sacred, to be apprcached 
by him in the natural manner after she 
had conceived and borne the Messiah. 


One of the most striking features of 
this book, and to my mind one of the 
most beautiful, is the manner in which 
Mr. Asch portrays Mary, the mother of 
the Messiah, as willing to identify herself 
with Him in His work of redemption, even 
in the matter of His inevitable sufferings. 
In this view of her our author is quite in 
harmony with the Christian, and especi- 
ally the Catholic, point of view. Mary 
understands, through prayer and through 
visions, that she must endure suffering 
before she can know glory, even as her 
Son must endure suffering before He 
enters into His glory. On this point I am 
sure many Christian critics will compli- 
ment the author. Since I think his whole 
approach to this subject, from The Naza- 
rene through Mary is chiefly psychological 
and not intentionally doctrinal or wilfully 
controversial, it is natural that the author, 
who in the last of these books is giving 
the story mainly from the focal point of 
the mother, should spare his reader any 
detailed account of the crucifixion; but he 
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does an excellent piece of work, in show- 
ing how the mother saw it. Having thus 
gone down with her Son into the pit of 
suffering, she is prepared to believe the 
story of Mary Magdalene when the latter 
joyfully tells the assembled little company 
that she has seen her Lord, and many of 
us are gratified, even though we may be 
somewhat surprised, to find the author 
making the resurrection of Jesus an actual 
reality, made plainly visible and incon- 
testable by His appearance to His mother 
and to His assembled disciples and friends, 
extending His pierced hands toward them 
as in an embrace and saying “Shalom 
aleichem.” On this note of serene, divine 
triumph, the book closes, and the reader 
is left with the words of the Master in his 
mind: “Shalom aleichem”—‘“Peace be to 
you.” 

Mr. Steinberg, the translator, has ap- 
parently made use of the old King James 
rendering of New Testament quotation 
throughout, including this, thus giving us 
“peace be unto you;” but I use the other 
by preference. This matter of translation 
is one on which I am not competent to 
comment, since I do not know Yiddish; 
but it seemed to me, in reading these three 
books, that whereas Mr. Maurice Samuel, 
in translating The Nazarene and The 
Apostle, either used his own judgment in 
translating New Testament passages men- 
tioned, and oftentimes thus made the 
language more in keeping with modern 
usage in both Catholic and Protestant 
translations, Mr. Leo Steinberg felt it 
best to use the translation with which he 
felt most non-Jewish readers of these 
books would be most familiar, and thus 
his renderings of the New Testament 
quotations used are apparently King 
James’s. 

Before leaving this subject, I wish to 
say that in many places throughout these 
three works, we are made to feel the 
truth of Mr. Padraic Colum’s observation 
fhat Mr. Asch’s sympathies are with 
humble people and simple little things 
and humble places. Nowhere do we get 
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this as we do in the book Mary. The 
author’s portrayal of the daily life of 
Miriam, or Mary, both before and after 
her marriage to Joseph, is very human 
and very beautiful, even to a reader who 
has no physical sight. Her anxious care 
for the animals because they too are 
creatures of God, Joseph’s blessing of each 
piece of his handiwork after he has fin- 
ished it because this, too, is made of 
substance created by God, these and 
many other such touches make for beauti- 
ful reading, and show us some portion of 
the genius of the author for understanding 
and appreciating the eternal value of 
even the little humble or simple things 
of life. 


A few more comments on the book 
Mary may be permitted. The author 
makes no mention of the flight into Egypt 
narrated in the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
and seems to turn the visit of the Wise 
Men or Magi into an apparition of the 
three Patriarchs of Israel, Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, on the very night of 
Jesus’ birth. I do not presume to know 
why he has seen fit to make these changes 
and omissions. Other allusions and visions 
given in the book no doubt stem from 
Talmudic lore and tradition. They are not 
the result of the author’s identification of 
his own spiritual reactions to Talmudic 
legend and tradition with that of some of 
the characters he treats, particularly 
Jesus and Mary. An ordinary Christian 
reader would see no reason for their in- 
clusion in the story; but we must always 
bear in mind that the writer is a Jew, a 
son of the Ghetto, steeped in orthodox 
Jewish lore and religious belief, and yet 
aman with a very remarkable genius for 
portraying vividly the human qualities 
of the people of whom he chooses to write. 

It is perhaps because of these facts that 
Mr. Asch, despite the difficulties and con- 
flicts which would inevitably come to his 
mind, at last undertook to write of the 
life and times of Jesus of Nazareth and of 
what immediately followed, namely, the 
beginnings of the spread of the Christian 
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Church. I think it is because of his deep 
sympathy with the humble and simple 
things that he has often written so beauti- 
fully as he has in these three books, and 
I believe it is also because of his deep and 
terrible awareness of the sufferings of his 
own people through the ages and into 
our own time that we find in his work 
more than once a strong indication of 
conflict between thought and emotion, 
between what a priest once characterized 
to me as “the mind struggling against the 
blood.” I do not believe that Mr. Asch 
wrote these books with the conviction 
that he had here opened a gold mine for 
himself. He was no doubt very well 
aware that some of the things he was to 
say would bring down on his head the 
adverse, hostile, perhaps even malicious 
criticism of both Jews and Christians, 
though each class would condemn him for 
different reasons. He wrote because he 
had been long thinking of his subject, 
and I think that he wrote according to 
his lights and beliefs, and not at all in 
the spirit of conscious malice or antagon- 
ism toward those who differ with him in 
belief. All these things considered, we 
must respectfully and honestly admit that 
despite the inner conflict which the author 
must have often experienced while think- 
ing and writing of his subject, the mind 
in him has, more often than not, greatly 
triumphed over the blood. 
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N A NATION-WIDE BROADCAST not 
() long ago, Dennis Day, the popu- 

lar singer and a supporting player 
on Jack Benny’s show, got into trouble 
on his own program, “A Day in the Life 
of Dennis Day.” “Oi vey,” he remarked 
to the father of his fiancée. “What does 
that mean?” the older man asked. “Oi 
vey,” explained Dennis, who everybody 
knows is Irish, “is an old Gaelic expres- 
sion for ‘Have I got tzuros.’” 

At which the studio audience, and pre- 
sumably the millions of coast to coast 
listeners at home, burst into loud laughter. 
There is no further explanation; the show 
just goes on, the assumption obviously 
(and maddeningly) being that everybody, 
of course, knows mamalushen. 

In the Broadway musical Inside U.S.A., 
also not intended primarily for Second 
Avenue audiences, a psychiatric diagnosis 
is given by three specialists in these 
terms: “Schizophrenic, paranoid, mis- 
hugeh,” the last with arms raised, head 
on side, and shoulders shrugging. Also in 
the same show a pair of Albuquerque 
Indians (played by Jack Haley and Bea 
Lillie) object to the practice of matronly 
white women who use “Hocus-pocus to 
hide their tokus.” 

Jewish elements are widely present in 
American mass “music hall” entertain- 
ment and are of every variety. If we 
don’t find fragments of Yiddish, we get 
Yiddish expressions translated (“I tell 
him yes, he tells me no,” “What’s to look?” 
Henry Morgan; “So what are you going 
to do, what are you going to do,” Jerry 
Lester); or references to Jewish dietary 
habits (“He’s an old ham,” says Jack 
Benny’s Mr. Kitzel, with a thick Jewish 
accent, about another actor, “if you'll 
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pardon the expression;” Mrs. Nussbaum 
on Fred Allen used to render Clark 
Gable’s name as Clark Bagel); or occa- 
sionally to Orthodox customs (Al Jolson 
and Bing Crosby on the same program 
don green yahrmelkes, the color being 
chosen in honor of Crosby’s Irish an- 
cestry). Many of the top performers, of 
course, are Jewish and use their Jewish- 
ness, to a greater or lesser extent, as the 
basis of their performances—Eddie Can- 
tor, Milton Berle, George Jessel, Danny 
Kaye, Sammy Levenson, Myron Cohen, 
et al. It would almost seem that the 
ingredient of Jewishness in some pro- 
portion is necessary to a_ successful 
comedy show. Non-Jewish comedians 
often find it necessary either to introduce 
supporting characters who are unmistak- 
ably Jewish in their accent and humor 
(Mrs. Nussbaum on Fred Allen; Mr. 
Jacoby on Dennis Day, and Dennis Day 
himself when he mimics a heavy Jewish 
accent) or to adopt Jewish mannerisms 
themselves (Danny Thomas). (I heard 
one odd program once, a soap opera serial, 
in which the garrulous father, called 
something like “papa David,” who talked 
with an unmistakable Jewish accent, had 
children and relatives with names like 
Patrick and Katherine who were in no 
way identifiable as Jewish.) There are 
only a few top comedians who have never, 
to my knowledge, used Jewish material 
(Fibber McGee & Molly, and Bob Hope). 

All of these Jewish manifestations are 
to be found in the entertainment media 
directed toward the bulk of the American 
people—the national radio and television 
‘audiences, audiences so important that 
advertisers spend the most money trying 
to reach just them. What portrait of the 
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JEWISH ELEMENTS IN AMERICAN HUMOR 


Jew is being offered, then, to the majority 
of Americans? And why should the Jew 
figure so prominently in American pop- 
ular humor? 

What exactly is “funny” about a non- 
Jew using Yiddish—or for a non-Jew 
listening to it? Is it possibly the contra- 
diction involved in hearing a non-Jew use 
the “secret” tongue of his ancient victim, 
a victim who arrogantly refuses to divest 
himself of an important earmark of his 
difference, thus achieving a kind of super- 
iority over his persecutor? Is it possibly, 
therefore, the kind of humor we find in 
Shakespeare’s clowns burlesquing roy- 
alty? Or is it the kind of joke present in 
the traditional American minstrel show: 
the white man blacking his face and 
thickening his speech in contemptuous 
but good-natured imitation of the “in- 
ferior” Negro? Or, finally, are Jews offer- 
ing a picture of themselves which meets 
some need of the public, in the manner 
of the Hollywood caricature of the Negro? 
(I have heard the suggestion that Yiddish 
crept into comedy material because the 
writers, many of them Jewish, were 
writing for one another, making private 
jokes thru the medium of their comedians. 
But this merely explains the origin, not 
the continued presence, of such material 
which must have met with popular 
approval.) 

None of the Jewish content in any of 
the popular media of entertainment is 
obviously anti-Semitic. Indeed the atmo- 
spheres generated, the attitudes assumed 
by all concerned, are of generous, warm- 
hearted, benevolent approval: “we really 
all love the Jews and their ways.” The 
Jewish characters often appear as pleas- 
ant enough “stooges,” alongside other 
subsidiary players who, because of cer- 
tain exaggerated traits, are objects of 
derisive laughter. Thus, Mr. Kitzel on 
Jack Benny’s show is on the same level 
as Rochester, the saucy, stereotyped (with 
the less obnoxious qualities) Negro valet. 
These Jewish characters are generally 
identified by their heavy accent and con- 
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stant consciousness of their Jewishness 
(Kitzel, Jacoby, Mrs. Nussbaum). (That 
it is specifically Jewishness and not a 
general quaint foreigness that is the basis 
of the humor may be seen from the nature 
of “The Goldbergs,” an old radio and 
television “family” show. The only things 
Jewish about “The Goldbergs” are the 
heavy Yiddish accent of the older people, 
their name, and perhaps the kind of work 
the men do. There are rarely—possibly, 
never—references to dietary habits or to 
any traits or practices commonly thought 
of as being exclusively or dominantly 
Jewish. The scripts could probably be 
played without distortion by a non- 
Jewish family.) 

Somewhat more in the anti-Semitic 
tradition is the portrait Jack Benny has 
offered of himself. Any American can tell 
you that Benny is the cheapest boss in 
America to work for (he once kept his 
fat announcer locked up in a room until, 
starving,- the announcer signed an un- 
favorable contract) although he has a 
veritable Fort Knox in the basement of 
his home (a subterranean chamber sev- 
eral flights down guarded by a man who 
never sees the light of day and an elab- 
orate arrangement of sound signals to 
warn against intruders). Jack Benny 
stands in relation to other members of 
the cast, Phil Harris or Don Wilson, as 
Rochester or Kitzel do to him, namely, 
as an object of teasing. Similarly, when- 
ever Al Jolson used to appear as a guest, 
constant references were made to his 
immense wealth and lust for wealth— 
even by someone like Bing Crosby, who 
himself is no pauper and no sluggard in 
collecting money. Both Jolson’s and 
Benny’s characterizations as misers and 
money grubbers have become part of 
contemporary American folkways. (It 
may, of course, be that Benny is not 
popularly identified as being Jewish (he 
makes no special point of it); that is 
properly a question for research; but, at 
any rate, Jolson certainly was.) 


Another picture offered of the Jew is 
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that of the “smart alec,” the non-conform- 
ist, the man without respect for authority. 
This figure has only lately emerged in the 
persons of “Gerard,” the character played 
by Arnold Stang on Milton Berle’s and 
Henry Morgan’s shows, of Henry Morgan 
himself, and of Abe Burrows. (Oscar 
Levant is an older prototype.) Gerard 
is the fresh, permanently disenchanted, 
practical immigrant’s son from the more 
densely Jewish sections of New York. 
You can’t impress him with anything. 
His speech, while not heavily accented 
like Kitzel’s, which reveals that Yiddish 
or Russian were Kitzel’s first languages, 
is rich with Yiddish intonation and Yid- 
dish expressions—the question at the end 
of a statement, the recast sentence struc- 
ture (“Money I should give him”), ironic 
exclamations (“Hoo, hah”), or the expres- 
sive grunt of negation (“Eh”). Morgan 
once auctioned off a vice president of his 
network, regularly kids the products of 
his sponsors, and once refused to stop his 
talking for a transcribed commercial. Abe 
Burrows, an “intellectual type guy,” to 
use his vernacular, speaks with a heavy 
New York East Side accent, not specifi- 
cally Jewish perhaps, while giving erudite 
etymologies on a quiz program concerned 
with the derivation of words. Irrepres- 
sible, he is the model of the teacher’s bad 
boy who is so full of brightness and his 
own smartness that he cannot be punished 
(after all, he is charming and does know 
his stuff) nor ever shut up. One is simul- 
taneously annoyed and amused by him, 
the two reactions sometimes cancelling 
one another. 


Vitality is one quality, not at all nar- 
rowly Jewish, which is shared by a good 
number of Jewish comedians and which 
was probably imparted by them to the 
styles of some non-Jewish ones. Danny 
Kaye and Milton Berle put on frenetic, 
exhausting performances, as does that 
rising genius of pantomime and social 
satire, Sid Caesar, who only rarely nowa- 
days uses specifically Jewish material. 
The popular picture of Eddie Cantor, 
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one of the pioneers of the current style 
in comedians, is of him singing and clap- 
ping his hands while he hops from one 
end of the stage to another; Al Jolson 
used to dominate an audience by his 
energy. (I think it was Otis Ferguson 
who once referred to these performers as 
“merchants of energy.”) It may be in 
this quality of violent exhibitionism that 
one may discover why Jews have infil- 
trated so heavily into the domain of 
American popular humor. 

The only success thoroughly appreci- 
ated and admired by the Jewish immi- 
grants of the 1900’s was the man who 
got his name “up in lights” on Broadway. 
Children were driven by the parents who 
could afford it into studying the violin or 
the saxophone or tap dancing—any me- 
dium which might offer the key to public 
success. (The family with the highest 
social prestige in my Bronx block in the 
early thirties was one in which the two 
sons were learning to play the saxophone 
and trumpet.) Professional men, college 
graduates, also traditional heroes, were 
pallid seconds to the paid entertainers. 
Eddie Cantor’s autobiography was run 
serially in Yiddish in the Jewish Daily 
Forward sometime in the twenties, and I 
remember vividly how each installment 
was widely discussed and the details of 
his rise recounted with an almost sly 
relish. The Jewish entertainer represented 
a conqueror of the alien Gentile world— 
for he was paid fabulously well by this 
world, and applauded by it, and honored 
and cherished by it—and all the while, of 
course, he kept his Jewishness inviolate, 
even used his Jewishness for humor. 

Jewish comics are, to a high degree, 
clowns. The clown, of course, is the arch 
exhibitionist. By every device, he attracts 
attention to himself. “Look at me, watch 
me, keep your eyes on me,” he insists 
with his limbs, his movements, his speech. 
Milton Berle at night clubs will insult 
mercilessly any customer who is not 
giving him full attention. (One might add 
verbal agility to physical vitality when 
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describing the nervous activity of one 
class of contemporary comics. The quick 
wise-crack for every situation, the pre- 
meditated repartée which, chess-like, 
anticipates every possible comeback, are 
the marks of this style.) It would seem 
that arriving on the stage and keeping 
oneself in the limelight with a furious 
insistence constitute for the performers 
(and presumably for the many Jews who 
identify themselves with them) a high 
measure of fulfilment in American life: 
“Look at us, we’ve made it, and we mean 
to stay here.” (Milton Berle’s mother 
made it her career to put Milty on the 
stage, as did the mother of the Marx 
brothers to do the same for her sons.) 
The comic, from his exalted height, may 
also be thumbing his nose at the great 
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American public (which simultaneously 
may be allowing a possible deep-seated 
anti-Semitism to be released in the form 
of laughter). “Look at me, you boobs,” 
says the clown, “I make a fortune as I 
make you laugh. With what? With acro- 
batics and telephone calls to my mother, 
with Yiddish phrases you don’t even 
understand, with insults, with slapstick, 
by making fun of myself—and of you.” 
And finally, might it not be that the 
separation of the Jew from the full Amer- 
ican world, that residue of alienation 
even in cases of the greatest apparent 
absorption, provides the detachment 


necessary for the satirical commentary 
we find in the best work of Sid Caesar 
and Henry Morgan and, to go to another 
medium, of Perelman? 


ae 
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SD Quest O Gold 


HE cry of “Gold! Gold!” that rang 

| from Sutter’s Mill in 1848 brought 

a tidal wave of emigrants to Cali- 
fornia’s Mother Lode country from every 
quarter of the globe. Among the adven- 
turous Argonauts who descended upon 
the streams and hills with picks and sluice 
pans or started businesses in log and 
canvas shacks were young Jews from 
Europe, Canada, and east of the Rockies. 

Some tried their luck in the southern 
portion of the Mother Lode. Others plod- 
ded their way to the wild forestland of 
the “Northern Diggins,” the heart of 
which lay between the Bear River and 
the Middle Fork of the Yuba. This part 
of the state, now principally Nevada and 
Sierra counties, mushroomed in popu- 
lation and importance after October of 
1850. In that month gold-bearing quartz 
was discovered on a hill near the rude 
settlement of Boston Ravine, now part of 
Grass Valley, and ushered in lode-mining, 
from which the real wealth of California’s 
gold has come. 

Within a year hundreds of mines were 
opened and dozens of communities sprang 
out of nowhere. The roaring camps that 
had been thrown up along the rivers and 
streams less than two years before died 
a sudden death as the gold-hungry miners 
forsook the placer beds to search for rich 
veins hidden in the dark maw of the earth. 

Another year saw the birth of hydrau- 
licking, that process of separating the 
yellow metal from the earth by leveling 
hills with powerful water pressure. Each 
new mode of production was the signal 
for another wave of emigration. Fortune- 
hunters poured into the upper stretches 
of the Mother Lode from across the plains, 
from the Oregon Territory and Canada, 
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from Australia and China, from Hawaii 
and Panama, from South America and 
from New York by way of Panama or the 
Horn. And in every tidal wave could be 
found stout-hearted young men of Hebrew 
faith. Another age, another setting and 
they would be in Israel. 

Among the first Jews to reach the 
Northern Diggins were Davis, Korn, 
Jacoby, Maltman, Simon, and Karsky. 
Except for Karsky and Simon, who 
opened supply stores, the others mined. 
None of them struck it rich. Like most 
Argonauts, they were far more successful 
in contracting ague, piles, pneumonia, 
dysentery, rheumatism, and arthritis than 
in making their wad. 

An early establishment in Yankee Jim, 
a pioneer hydraulicking camp, was that 
of Stein, Eisner and Co., started in 1852. 
A year later a Jew named Jacobs com- 
menced mining operations near North 
Bloomfield, site of the most important 
hydraulicking project in the country, the 
Malakof Pit. 

By 1855 there were enough Jews in 
Nevada (later named Nevada City) to 
organize formally. On April 5 of that year 
the Nevada Hebrew Society was started. 

Like other travelers, Jews were preyed 
upon by outlaw bands. A peddler named 
Rosenthal, who rode from camp to camp 
selling household items, was murdered by 
the notorious Tom Bell gang near Auburn 
in 1856. Two of the highwaymen involved 
in the killing were speedily brought to 
justice, western style. 

In the same year, Nevada suffered one 
of the many disastrous fires that was to 
plague it for decades. On July 19, 1856 
the whole town, with the exception of a 
few outlying structures, was consumed 
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by flames. Among the Jewish merchants 
who suffered losses were S. Rosenthal & 
Bros., $40,000; Rosenheim & Bros., 
$20,000; C. Josephson, $18,000; Hirshman 
& Bros., $15,000; D. Lachman & Bros., 
$12,000; L. Samuels, $10,000; Steiffel & 
Cohen, $9,000; Lewis & Rosenbaum, 
$8,000; Sol. Kohlman & Bros., $7,000; M. 
Levi, $1,000; S. Rothschild, $1,000; and 
Mayhew & Cohn, $1,000. 


No sooner had the ashes cooled than 
the town began to rebuild. Together with 
the other distressed pioneers of the rav- 
aged community the Jews started all over 
again. Until homes could be put up, they 
lived in tents. New shipments of goods 
were ordered and finer stores erected. A 
new court house was built, Jews sub- 
scribing heavily to the building fund. 


A few months later the weekly Nevada 
Democrat reported (October 15, 1856) 
the arrival of a Jewish community peri- 
odical. The complete announcement read: 


“The Voice of Israel.”—We have 
received the first number of a 
new paper bearing the above 
title, which has just been com- 
menced in San Francisco. It is 
issued every Friday, and will be 
devoted to the moral, political, 
and social interests of the Israel- 
ites of California—Messrs. H. 
Bein and Co. are the publishers. 


On November 4th of that year the 
Democrat printed the following in its 
editorial column: 


THE HEBREWS 


The following just and beautiful 
tribute to our Jewish fellow- 
citizens, we take from the True 
Californian of a late date. It will 
be read with admiration by every 
person possessing the enlarged 
ideas, the generous impulses, that 
constitute True America: 


The Hebrews are the great stand- 
ing miracle of God. Wherever 
one is seen, there we recognize 
in an especial manner the pres- 
ence of the Almighty. Tyrants in 
all ages of the world have at- 
tempted to beat them from the 
face of the earth, but all their 
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tortures, their cruelties and their 
dungeons have been powerless 
before the arm of Jehovah. 


Several other paragraphs in the same 
vein followed. 


In August, 1857, one of the finest hos- 
telries in the Northern Diggins, the United 
States Hotel, was opened in Humbug by 
M. Rosenheim. 

Nevada was not the only camp to be 
visited by fire. Almost every town had its 
share of the conflagrations. On July 8, 
1859, Rough and Ready was burned to 
the ground, never really to rise again. 
Among those wiped out was E. Goodman, 
who lost his store and dwelling. On 
August 13, 1862, windswept flames rav- 
aged Grass Valley, destroying a sizeable 
section of the town, including the estab- 
lishments of J. Cohn and Brothers and 
S. Abraham. 

The Nevada County Taxpayers list of 
1860 showed the largest amount of Jews 
to be in Nevada township. (Most of those 
in the 1856 fire were on the tax roll). In 
Eureka township there were Abram 
Weiser, Sickel, Abrams and H. Eisen- 
baum. In Bloomfield township L. Hush- 
man, A. Jacobs, L. Levi and Brothers. In 
Grass Valley Jacob Ainberg, S. Abraham, 
L. Phillips and Co., J. Newman and Co. 
In Bridgeport Lewis Abrams, L. Green- 
baum and Co., N. B. Iserman and Co., 
Barney Leverson, L. Levi. Almost every 
community, however tiny, had at least 
one Jewish citizen. 


Although there was little news of Jew- 
ish life in the press, all holidays were 
reported. Thus, on September 26, 1860, 
the Nevada Democrat carried the follow- 
ing item: 

Day of Atonement . . . Today, 
Sept. 26th is the Jewish Day of 
Atonement. It is the most sacred 
day in the Jewish calendar, and 
is religiously observed by that 
people the world over. 


Bean’s History and Directory of Nevada 
County (1867 edition) reported the found- 
ing of a new Jewish organization. 


Wrote Bean: “Garizini Lodge, No. 43, 
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Independent Order of Benai Berith, (Sons 
of the Covenant), was organized October 
6, 1860, with twenty charter members. 
The Order, which meets every Sunday 
night at the Hall, west side of Mill Street 
(Grass Valley) numbers 45 members, and 
is working under the jurisdiction of San 
Francisco Grand Lodge, No. 4, I.0.B.B. 
The Order is of Jewish origin, its chief 
aim being benevolence. Officers of the 
present term: B. Nathan, president; J. 
Heyman, vice-president; L. Zacharias, 
secretary; J. Hirshfeld, treasurer; W. 
Samuel, assistant monitor; A. Samuel, 
warden; B. Wood, guardian; J. Newman, 
O. W. Samuel and C. Nathan, trustees.” 


Three years later (November, 1863) 
the Nevada Hebrew Benevolent Society 
was started, succeeding the Nevada 
Hebrew Society. “Prompted by the feel- 
ings of charity and benevolence,” wrote 
Bean, “the Jewish citizens of Nevada City 
formed the above named Society, for the 
purpose of assisting the sick and needy, 
and the interment of the dead. Its officers 
are: A. Baruch, president; S. Rosenthal, 
vice-president; A. Blumenthal, secretary; 
L. Phillips, treasurer; J. Jacobs, J. Rosen- 
thal, J. Greenwald, directors.” 

The national election of 1864 divided 
Nevada county politically. McClellan had 
a fluent and fervid champion in John 
Rollin Ridge, editor of the Grass Valley 
National. Ridge, a fiery personality, was 
also a famous poet and the author of a 
penny-thriller which created the myth of 
Joaquin Murietta, the dashing desperado. 
It is likely Ridge’s flaming editorials 
would have carried the county for McClel- 
lan had not a new paper, the Grass Valley 
Union, made its debut ten days before 
the elections. 

Edited by a fearless and capable jour- 
nalist of Jewish origin, M. Blumenthal, 
the Union espoused Lincoln’s cause with 
such brilliance and force as to take the 
play away from Ridge. That Lincoln won 
the county, polling 2636 votes to McClel- 
lan’s 1733 votes, is in some measure, at 
least, due to Blumenthal. 
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Bean’s History and Directory of Nevada 
County shows that in 1866 large numbers 
of Jews were present in Nevada and 
Grass Valley townships with lesser num- 
bers in isolated communities of Bridge- 
port, Red Dog, Rough and Ready, Lake 
City, Meadow Lake, and French Corral. 

On June 12, 1873, again according to 
Bean (1893 Directory), “the Nevada 
Hebrew Benevolent Society . . . merged 
into North Star Lodge No. 120, Ancient 
Jewish Order, Kesher Shel Barsel. Lodge 
had 26 members and the following first 
officers: A. Goldsmith, president; L. 
Jacobs, vice-president; E. Goldsmith, 
secretary; J. Greenwald, treasurer. Lodge 
met 2nd Sunday of each month at Masonic 
Hall, Nevada City.” 

With the final burst of the placer boom 
and the end of hydraulic mining by court 
order and the closing of many lode mines, 
dozens of towns faded into pale shells of 
what they once had been. A few survived 
through farming but eventually most of 
them gave up the ghost and retired into 
oblivion. When gold ran out, commerce 
and people followed. Only one town in the 
area, Grass Valley, is as big as it was in 
its heyday. 

There is now little but musty records, 
long neglected in out-of-the-way places, 
and an old, forgotten cemetery to give any 
indications of Jewish life in the Northern 
Diggins. 

The cemetery, secluded on a lovely, 
pine covered hill overlooking Grass 
Valley and the Sierra slope, has not been 
cared for in many years. In 1900 a number 
of the bodies were brought to San Fran- 
cisco for re-burial. Of the dozen or so 
headstones that remain, more than half 
show signs of damage. A few are broken, 
two or three in several pieces. The tiny 
plot of ground is overrun with weeds and 
littered with brush. For so lovely a loca- 
tion it is a very unlovely sight. 

Here on the hilltop lie the gold rush 
pioneers of Jewish faith. In their own 
quiet undramatic ways they helped build 
the history of fabulous Northern Diggins. 








y * K bin Family 


EARS AGO when I lived in Kansas 
Y cs I had a room on the second 

floor of a scabrous two-story brick 
building in the least pretentious section 
of the city—Independence avenue. The 
neighborhood was a sort of ghetto, ne- 
groes, Jews, and Italians living side by 
side. 

My room faced a small front balcony, 
which was also shared by a family—the 
Relkins—who lived on the same floor; it 
was impossible not to know a good deal 
about one’s neighbors in that building. It 
was summer, the windows and doors were 
always open, and the tenants were ever 
seeking relief from the fetid air—on the 
front balcony, the rear porch, or in the 
yard. 

I had neither the time nor inclination 
in those days to cultivate people. I was 
putting ten and one-half hours in the 
adjustment bureau of a department store, 
and trying to study nights, preparatory 
to entering a law school in the autumn. 
Still it was impossible not to show some 
regard for the social amenities in those 
surroundings. My landlord, a_ small 
anaemic young tailor, was continually 
chattering about his hobby, bargain hunt- 
ing for odds and ends in the Kansas City 
stores. He loved to describe minutely the 
trifles he purchased and was not averse 
to a compliment upon his thriftiness. This 
I heartily offered, sometimes without 
raising my head from anything I happened 
to be reading at the time. His wife and his 
three small children were commonplace; 
Mrs. Garber ever puttering in the kitchen, 
stout, matter of fact, complaining tire- 
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lessly about the husband, children, and 
rising prices; the children just a noisy 
bothersome lot. 

Charles Relkin, our neighbor, was a 
junk peddler who ate and drank outside, 
on the little balcony, eating his soup 
noisily, his head low over the plate and 
his right hand sweeping the spoon into 
the corner of his mouth. His face was 
perpetually grave. He was a person about 
fifty, of youthful countenance, close 
shaven, and addicted to beer. But it was 
because of his wife and daughter Hattie, 
that I sought to know the Relkins better. 
And, as you shall see, it was not a love 
affair either. Mrs. Charles Relkin was a 
pleasant-faced, thin, little woman with an 
unusually high forehead, a sharp nose, 
and clear black eyes. She was about sixty. 
She seemed never in a hurry, and seldom 
joined her husband in his public meals 
on the balcony. I sometimes thought that 
there was a flash of chagrin or anger in 
her eyes at his ostentatious eating. 

And then Hattie. I was not exactly in 
love with her. I barely earned my own 
livelihood and was passionately anxious 
to leave Kansas City. Despite the fact 
that I had lived there seven years, I was 
forever planning to go West, East, South, 
anywhere provided that I could become 
famous and earn lots of money. It was 
the sameness that was getting me, and 
everything seemed banal. 

Still, I was twenty. And though Hattie 
was three years my senior, and seemed 
older, wise and worldly, I could not keep 
from being concerned about her. I had 
now lived with the Garbers over two 
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months, largely because of the cheap rent, 
and I doubt if I spoke to Hattie more than 
five or six times, and then about the most 
comonplace topics. 

She was very thin, tall, a blonde, and 
resembled neither of her parents in the 
slightest—unless in the lowness of her 
forehead and in the perennial sadness of 
her father’s face. But whereas her father’s 
face was stolid, her countenance was 
subject at times to almost violent changes. 
That emotionalism and her indiscriminate 
use of strong adjectives in addressing her 
parents and neighbors cowed and re- 
pelled me. 

It was after one of those outbursts 
when Mr. Relkin, large beer bucket in 
hand, went to get a fresh supply from the 
corner saloon, and Hattie rushed out of 
the house somewhere, that I was first 
taken into Mrs. Relkin’s confidence. 

She came out on the balcony and sat 
down on a chair near mine. It was dark. 
The Garber family had gone to a “nickel 
show.” Mrs. Relkin sat facing the street, 
or rather the leaves of the trees which 
almost brushed the balcony. I was not in 
the mood to talk. In fact, I resented the 
type of mother who had reared a child so 
badly. The last scene had been beastly. 

Hattie had been raging at her parents 
at the top of her voice and throughout it 
all Charles Relkin stolidly imbibed his 
beer, while the mother was nowhere 
around. I nearly crossed the small railing 
which divided the balconies to inquire 
what the matter was, but was actually 
frightened away by Hattie’s voice. It 
was venomous. 

Well, then, feeling as I did, I did not 
exactly welcome the presence of Mrs. 
Relkin on the balcony. I was upset and 
tired, and had just about decided to go 
down to the drug store; I rose. I hated to 
go, because, of everybody around, Mrs. 
Relkin was the only one who inquired 
with a show of interest the title of the 
book I happened to be reading. She 
seemed somehow live, genuine. 

“Are you going, Mr. Waldman?” She 
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asked me. Her voice was husky, low, as 
if she had just cried a lot and as if talking 
were painful. 

“Yes, Mrs. Relkin,” I said. “It’s very 
hot. I want to get something cold.” 

“Yes,” she said, “Something very cold.” 
I was surprised at the repetition. It 
sounded like mockery, but then her voice 
was impersonal. It was dark and I could 
not see her face. Still there was something 
arresting in the silence that followed and 
I was hesitating whether to leave or stay. 

“Mr. Waldman,” said Mrs. Relkin, 
slightly raising her voice, “you, too, work 
for ‘Lafferty and Company,’ don’t you?” 
Hattie was also employed there. 

“Oh, Mr. Waldman, I am afraid for my 
Hattie.” Mrs. Relkin uttered the words 
with an air of abject resignation. I sat 
down. I moved my chair closer to the 
dividing railing and now I could see at 
least a part of Mrs. Relkin’s face. She 
looked straight ahead and her hands lay 
rather loosely on her apron. 

It grew oppressively quiet and I felt 
uncomfortable. The tenseness of Mrs. 
Relkin’s state of mind imparted itself 
to me. I wished I was downstairs on the 
street or in the drugstore. But I stayed. 

“Mr. Waldman,” said Mrs. Relkin, and 
turned her head to me, “Hattie is a very 
sick girl, very, very sick!” 

She lifted both her hands from her 
apron and laid them on top of the railing. 
She was not facing me. But I was still 
angry with Hattie’s parents; I remem- 
bered the indifferent, callous manner of 
Mr. Relkin and the large pail he had just 
carried to the saloon. I said: 

“Why don’t you see a doctor?” 

Mrs. Relkin gently rubbed her hands 
on the top of the railing and said: 

“Only God can help her, Mr. Waldman.” 
She saw that I did not understand. But 
because of her earnestness, because of 
the stillness around us and the strange- 
ness of her remark, I suddenly felt un- 
accountably helpless. I waited. 

““Please,” she said, “look after my little 
girl once in a while at the store.” It was 
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so funny, her asking me that, that I 
nearly chuckled. Our departments were 
separated by eleven floors in a large build- 
ing that occupied a block, and I seldom 
had occasion to be near Hattie. And be- 
sides, she was curt, almost brusque with 
me in the store, probably because I was 
shabbily dressed, and gave little enough 
evidence of wanting my company. 

Mrs. Relkin suddenly changed her voice 
to a whisper. I had to lean over in order 
to listen to her. 

“Mr. Waldman,” she commenced again, 
“she is not right in her mind! She isn’t! 
She isn’t! It’s in the family. There’s my 
husband’s cousin in Kiev, Olav Sholem, 
spent her last days in a lunatic asylum. 
There’s his weak-minded brother in 
Nicolaev, who, God only knows, is dead 
or alive. And now it’s my Hattie.” 

I wanted to say something in consol- 
ation to befriend the old woman, and I 
could not. She spoke matter-of-factly, 
though her whispering voice but tended 
to accentuate the significance of her 
words. I had to say something. 

“Did you have expert advice?” 

Mrs. Relkin rubbed the railing almost 
viciously. I thought she meant to 
scratch it. 

“All the doctors told me the same thing, 
Mr. Waldman. They say that she needs a 
lot of rest, a change of climate, constant 
attention. But when will she get it, Mr. 
Waldman? Eh? But if she could marry 
well.” I thought that she looked almost 
wistfully at me. I may have been mis- 
taken, though. The moon just then lit a 
corner of the balcony and a beam touched 
the face of Mrs. Relkin. It was tense, but 
at the same time gave one the impression 
of utmost calm. 

“My Charlie is getting old,” she said. 
“He and his beer.” Her voice was mag- 
nanimously contemptuous. “And I got to 
have somebody watch over my Hattie.” 

It began to dawn on me that something 
specific was wanted of me. It was pre- 
posterous! Was the mother proposing to 
me on behalf of her daughter? The noc- 
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turnal confidence seemed less romantic 
and now fraught with some unpleasant- 
ness. 

From below came the voice of Charlie 
Relkin, who was talking to a neighbor. 
Mrs. Relkin rose and leaned over to me. 
She was talking in a hurried whisper, 
almost incoherently. 

“Please, please, Mr. Waldman, I got 
nobody in this town to help me. You are 
such a smart man; you work in the same 
store. I heard from Mrs. Malkus, a friend 
of mine, that now twice already she saw 
Hattie with that young Lafferty fellow, 
from the store. He is a gentile, Mr. Wald- 
man, and my father and my grandfather 
were the great Rabbis of Lublin, in Po- 
land. Please, please Mr. Waldman, God 
will reward you.” 

We now heard Mr. Relkin walking 
toward us. He apparently had partaken 
considerably in the saloon, because when 
he appeared in front of us he was gaily 
waving the pail of beer and mumbling 
happily the “Volga Boatmen.” 

“Take some, partner,” he said to me, 
offering the beer. My throat was parched, 
but I couldn’t drink now, in the face of 
Mrs. Relkin’s confidences. She, however, 
put the bucket to her lips and drank 
a little. 

Charles Relkin, upon regaining posses- 
sion of the bucket, carefully shook it 
several times and then looked at us long 
and reproachfully. His feet were unsteady 
and his free right hand was clumsily 
groping in the dark as if seeking support 
for his legs. 

“I'll bet you, you think I am crazy, eh? 
My daughter Hattie is, I tell you! Such 
talk to papa and mama, eh? Partner, I'll 
kill her if I catch her with that guy.” He 
found a chair and sat down heavily. Soon, 
apparently forgetting the subject he began 
to laugh and then to sing again, the pail 
of beer in his hand, beating time with his 
feet in rhythm with the song. 

If later Mrs. Relkin never referred to 
our conversation again, it was because I 
managed to give her no opportunity. I 
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would come home late, leave early, and 
when at home avoided her. 


But I do know that her eyes were con- 
stantly upon me and hopefully appraising 
me. Of course, I could have moved. But 
I was getting little enough at ‘Lafferty, 
Inc.,” and the rent at Garber’s was cheap. 
And there was something else. I thought 
a lot, continuously, about Mrs. Relkin’s 
troubles. I reasoned with myself, and soon 
I began to feel that I was doomed, was 
moving to something inevitable. Perhaps 
to a marriage with Hattie. And incidental 
to this feeling, I began to watch or rather 
seek her company with some show of 
spirit. 

Hattie was working in the most exclu- 
sive and less frequented section of the 
store—the jewelry and silverware depart- 
ment. She was dressed with taste, in 
dark tightly fitting clothes, and these 
clothes tended to make her seem taller 
than she actually was. She affected, I 
noticed, the leisurely, self-confident air 
of the women upon whom she liked to 
wait, and there was an air of formal 
detachment about her behavior. If that 
was superficial, I doubt if anyone noticed 
it; she was so matter of fact. It was only 
upon seeing me that the Hattie of the 
Relkin’s apartment became obvious. Her 
lips twisted into a contemptuous grimace 
and, as if sensing something, she was 
almost hostile. 

“Anything?” she would say to me with 
freezing formality. 

“Hattie,” I would start. 

“Please don’t get personal. Miss Relkin 
is my name. Get that?” 

“Miss Relkin, excuse me. Will you have 
lunch with me?” 

“With you? Little boy got to go to 
school and save his pennies.” And then at 
another time: “You bring your lunches 
with you, don’t you?” 

Of course I didn’t. And I also saw that 
Hattie’s chest was narow, flat, and that 
the lustre of her eyes denied the calmness 
of her expression. I saw all that and now, 
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piqued and disturbed, sought the counsel 
of Mrs. Relkin. 

I found a moment when we were alone, 
and said to her casually as if continuing 
an interrupted conversation: 

“She does not care for me at all, 
Mrs. Relkin.” 

Mrs. Relkin answered as casually: “Pll 
speak to her. Thank you, Mr. Waldman.” 

Mr. Charles Relkin was drinking a lot 
of beer. The “Volga Boatmen” was to be 
heard from the front balcony nowadays, 
not only in the evening, but often in 
broad daylight. Mr. Relkin was on a spree 
and as Mr. Garber explained to me, “you 
just couldn’t stop him when he gets that 
way.” No one, with the exception of Mrs. 
Relkin, tried to stop him, and she remon- 
strated with him in a mild, indifferent 
sort of manner. 

He sat, as usual, at a table that was 
wholy bare, except for his favorite bucket. 
He was hatless, coatless, morosely gazing 
in front of him and sometimes crying a 
little. When addresed by Mr. Garber or 
me, he would interrupt us in the middle 
of a sentence and say— monotonously as 
if reciting a lesson: 

“You think I am crazy, eh? No, sir, 
nothing doing. I am Charlie, I am the 
boss! It’s in mine heart that I am hurted.” 

“Charlie, go to bed,” Mrs. Relkin would 
say. 

“No sir,’ Mr. Relkin would answer, 
without looking at her. “I am the boss. 
Have a drink, partner.” 

When I look back upon the last days I 
lived in Kansas City I sometimes have a 
feeling that I participated in an ugly 
conspiracy. But now the whole thing 
seems blurred, remote, and not altogether 
intelligible. 

One evening, while Mr. Relkin was 
moaning and imbibing his beer, Mrs. 
Relkin whispered to me to be sure and 
come home early the next day. This I did. 
When Hattie arrived, Mrs. Relkin men- 
tioned to me to come into their rooms. 
They were poorly furnished, badly 
lighted, but clean. Charles Relkin mur- 
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muring something and laughing a little, 
followed me in. 

Hattie was in the kitchen, apparently 
finishing her meal. She had not, I noticed, 
changed her business clothes, which sat 
upon her, in this house, like a uniform. 
She somehow seemed out of place. If she 
had noticed my entrance she did not 
acknowledge it; to my effusive greeting 
she only nodded her head. She ate care- 
lessly, rapidly, a little at a time, with no 
show of the interest and concentration 
that marked the performance of her 
father. Mrs. Relkin and I sat down in 
front of her, while her father remained 
standing alongside of her. 

Hattie sensed something formal about 
our appearance and stopped eating. 

“Eat, eat, my child,” said Mrs. Relkin. 
“We want to talk to you when you are 
through. 

“What is it, ma?” said Hattie. I think 
she was a little scared, but tried not to 
betray that feeling. Only, and I could not 
then understand, she darted a quick, ap- 
prehensive glance at her father over her 
shoulder. 

“Hattie dear,” commenced Mrs. Relkin, 
and her voice was ingratiating, tremen- 
dously sweet and appealing, “we want to 
talk to you about something.” 

It was a bit awkward, the three of us 
staring at Hattie. 

“What is it, what is it ma?” Hattie 
kept repeating. She was now almost rigid 
in her chair and gave me the impression 
of not listening to us but watching her 
father. 

“Hattie,” continued her mother, “a 
good man, Mr. Waldman, a smart, edu- 
cated man, wants to marry you. He comes 
from a good family, Hattie, my daughter 
dear.” 

“But, I don’t want to, mother,” an- 
swered Hattie. “I don’t want to.” 

I liked Hattie much at the moment. She 
seemed so mature and in her pale face 
her lustrous eyes were strangely ap- 
pealing. 

“And why not?” said her mother and 
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raised her voice. “Is it because you go 
with the Lafferty Goy, eh?” 

“That’s not true, mother,” said Hattie 
stiffly. 

“Mr. Waldman,” continued Mrs. Relkin, 
“could live with us. He is a poor man, 
but thank God, we got a little something 
and can get along together. We can all 
work, thank God. Remember, Hattie, you 
come from a great family. Your grand- 
father was the chief rabbi of Lublin, in 
Poland.” 

For a moment Hattie shifted her look 
at me and really that look almost 
frightened me. A hostile, challenging, and 
an accusing look. I rose to go. 

“Don’t go yet, Mr. Waldman. Charles, 
what do you say, you are the father.” 

Mr. Relkin, before I could stop him, 
bent over Hattie and with a hand that no 
longer shook, suddenly grabbed his 
daughter by the hair. The jerk nearly 
lifted the girl from the chair. It was now 
that I understood the apprehension of 
the girl and the wary glances at her 
father. 

Hattie shrieked. Her father kept shout- 
ing, “I am the boss,” and pulling her hair. 
I crossed over to Mr. Relkin and struck 
hard at the hand fastened to his daughter’s 
hair; he released her and stood dumbly 
watching the face of his wife. Despite 
Mrs. Relkin’s pleading I walked out. 
When I returned hours later, after mid- 
night, Mr. Relkin was drinking beer and 
singing the “Volga Boatmen.” Occasion- 
ally he interspersed the song with a 
drunken sob or with his favorite saying, 
“T am the boss.” 

Shortly afterward I moved from the 
Garbers’ and then left Kansas City 
altogether. 





I have sworn upon the altar of God 
eternal hostility against every form of 
tyranny over the mind of man. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 
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By DEVORAH EMMET WIGODER 


WELL DESIGNED package of cigarettes 
A carries the imprint of a high mound 
with a sharp peak, the name of 
which is Castel. It was at this place too 
many detenders of the gateway to Jeru- 
salem fell. Today from this vantage point 
one can look across to the land of Abdul. 
lah, in one direction, and in the other 
behold the plump spreading hills of Judea. 
As one sees the massive rock formation, 
gloriously gleaming in burnt violet tones, 
it’s difficult to ascertain where the moun- 
tain ends and the clouds begin, and some- 
how one feels hungry for the final touch, 
a waterfall. Who knows, perhaps Israel 
will one day have the means and the 
leisure to indulge in creation for beauty’s 
sake alone; we may then see a valley 
being blocked up so that the natural 
collection of rain water will produce a 
valley-lake—and perhaps a fall as well. 
The car travels down from Castel on a 
road of only two years old; in the distance 
one cloud formation would seem the 
Mediterranean but this is an illusion. 
However, the small shelters of Swedish 
prefabrication are not. They are incred- 
ibly tiny and one wonders why build such 
poor improvisations for houses. In the 
neighboring huddle of drab green tents 
is the answer. The match-box houses are, 
in contrast, small castles. These are part 
of a Workers Village, a new type of 
project but one which will soon replace 
the immigrant camps, it is hoped. It was 
here about a year ago that a group of 
Yemenites were brought to settle. They 
carefully looked the place over and re- 
jected it. While astonished Agency people 
were discussing this unprecedented situ- 
ation, some of the children leaped out of 
the lorries and began playing. One of 


them accidentally turned a knob which 
quickly produced a big gush of water— 
the women came forward, made their in- 
spection, nodded their heads and the men 
went into a huddle. From the close ring 
of heads came the decision to remain on 
the land. 

These workers are primarily concerned 
with terracing the earth. The hands which 
once molded silver into elaborate designs 
are now busy contriving earth-steps to 
control the flow of water down the hills. 
The Yemenites, generally, have made the 
transition from silversmiths to farmers 
with comparative ease, and where they 
have pitched their tents they have made 
peace with the soil. They make few com- 
plaints. One man, among the workers, was 
concerned at being in a tent for the 
winter, not that he might be cold, or even 
that he and his family might be under-fed, 
but distressed by the possibility that his 
books, the Sephrei Torah, might get wet 
in the heavy rains! 

This member of the “people of the 
book” had walked 400 miles to Aden from 
his home in Yemen, to the point of “oper- 
ation magic carpet”—and with the sparse 
household belongings which his family 
and he possessed he carefully carried the 
books. It took a lot of persuasion to sep- 
arate him from them, and only the 
promise that they would soon follow con- 
vinced him, and many others like him, 
to make the plane trip without the holy 
books. The Yemenites only recently have 
been reunited with their books; the pros- 
pect of rain suggests another separation 
since tents have a way of leaking in 
the rain. 

The workers of this village are turning 
the soil which for years has been ne- 
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glected, sending up a glorious smell of 
new growth, as though the earth would 
indicate its joy in first seeing the world 
after so many years under cover. In these 
places men are taking root into a newly 
liberated soil—their union seems almost 
religion. 

We leave them and go west, the road 
turns, we pass Har Tuv, Eshtoal, and Tal 
Shahar—each place with its own story. 
Our journey brings us in sight of Nitz- 
anim, which means buds. Here the land 
is flat, the heights of Castel now only a 
memory, and from near the topless white 
barracks of a former British Army Camp 
the sound of a harmonica is heard in the 
land—above the buzz of children at play. 


Nitzanim was founded in 1943, its pop- 
ulation grew from 175 to 400, and was 
among the first to feel the advance of the 
Egyptians. It was forced to surrender to 
the famous 9th Brigade. Later, however, 
the settlement was recaptured, but its 
founders, most of them returning pris- 
oners of war, decided to change the loca- 
tion of the settlement to a somewhat more 
protected position, lower down where the 
earth is richer as well. 

But, in the place of the original settle- 
ment amid the debris of the Egyptian 
encounter, a children’s village is in the 
making, its new building immaculate in 
contrast. The interiors of these are quite 
unlike any others in Israel, as they reflect 
the mixture of French and Dutch influ- 
ences, as exhibited in the pictures, furni- 
ture, and hangings. These came en masse 
with the children, the teachers, and what- 
ever else made up the orphanage in 
Antwerp. This is the first orphanage, in 
fact, to move almost bodily to Israel. It 
is hoped others will follow. 

The children, who are between the ages 
of 6 and 12, came from the Belgium 
orphanage in May 1949. Since then they 
have been joined by children from Egypt. 
Both groups were initiated into their new 
life here by a group of Youth Aliyah 
wards; it can now be told about the latter 
that they were considered, “problem 
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children,” and little hope was held for 
their development into the kind of ma- 
terial which could go out and establish 
another link in the chain of kibbutzim. 
However, they were all graduated from 
the agriculture school in Magdiel, and 
they are now doing a job in the tradition 
of pioneers. Their story brings fresh evi- 
dence in the theory of environmental in- 
fluences on children. 

Under the leadership of the madrichim 
(teachers), they carry much of the re- 
sponsibility of the settlement, and have 
greatly affected its progress. They work 
a full day, where-as the children, after 
the custom of the settlements, work only 
one half. The rest of the day is spent in 
learning and in leisure. This new unit in 
the family of kibbutzim has partly been 
made possible through the funds from a 
chapter of Hadassah, in Long Island, New 
York. As one looks to the sea from one of 
the classrooms, there is a strong reminder 
that Nitzanim might easily be a dune 
village along the south coast of Long 
Island, at its more easterly end. 


The noise of busy hammers can be 
heard between the call of birds, against 
the constant plodding roll of the tractor. 
One of the hammer users is a former 
editor from Bombay, whose English is 
obviously better than his Hebrew. Most 
of the children have already mastered 
Hebrew—but sometimes one hears a 
phrase or two in French. They seem to 
enjoy visitors and are very curious about 
America. A few of them make some brave 
attempts to say something in English. One 
is amazed at the average age of the 
madrichim; they seem not much older 
than the children, which is probably why 
they get along so well with the children. 

Our tour continues to the dining room, 
which looks like a doll’s house, wonder- 
fully cheerful, gay, and beautifully clean. 
How much more tasteful and inviting than 
the thousands of institutions one can see 
in the crowded cities of America. This 
place beside the sea is more of a summer 
home than an institution. The children are 
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quick to ask us to lunch, and in fact the 
food looks very tempting, but the road to 
Beersheba is long and we were less than 
half the way. But they insist we must see 
the shower room. It is very complete; 
the rows of hooks along the wall bearing 
the names of the children, and holding 
their respective towels and personal items, 
presented a very orderly sight. 

The sound of the car’s horn sends us 
rushing out to the car followed by many 
of the children. We slowly pull away amid 
a chorus of farewell greetings—“shalom 
—goodbye, come again,—thank you— 
pleased to meet you—okay—how do you 
do!” Suddenly, all the children can say 
something in English and can say thank 
you very much! One wonders for what? 
Perhaps, no greater tribute was ever paid 
to the English speaking world than the 
brave shouts of farewell and the “thank 
you very much” from the young citizens 
of Nitzanim. 

The car moves faster, the road turns 
due south, the beautiful Mediterranean 
is far behind us now. It is a solid road, as 
roads go in Israel. The terrain dull; we 
seem in fact to sink slowly into slumber 
but the sight of a beautiful field of sabras 
awakens us; these must be photographed, 
and of course we must eat some! Thomas 
Moore wrote, “the heart that is soonest 
awake to the flowers is always the first 
to be touched by the thorn,” and so it is 
with the sabras. The science or art of 
sabra picking being unknown to us we 
are well stuck with their prickles. But it 
is worth it, as the sabras have a rare and 
exotic taste! As we are trying to remove 
the prickles from our fingers, a loud cry 
comes across the field and suddenly a 
mass of children appear from over a hill, 
all wearing gay colored berets (gifts from 
the JDC) and each carrying a big stick. 
They are Yemenite children from a 
workers village nearby; their previous 
encounters with the sharp pointed fruit 
inspired the sticks. They greet us cheer- 
fully and are obviously amused at our 
prickle dilemma. More fruit is pulled 
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down and a sabra eating “good time” is 
had by all. We ask them a lot of questions, 
and they in turn question us. One wants 
to know from where the writer comes. 
We say New York, but the child looks 
puzzled so we add, you know New York, 
America. “Ah,” says the child, “Erotz 
ha-dollar” (the land of the dollar). 
They’re learning fast. 

Amid prickles and fruit stains, and 
shouts of Shalom, we go forth. The land 
continues flat, warm drafts of air begin 
to greet us, there isn’t much to see and 
one remembers the Yemenite children, 
so thin and narrow beneath their berets, 
which they wear in curious fashion, and 
their proud statements that they study 
only the “Torah!” They are so completely 
different from the children of Nitzanim, 
they and the thousands of other new 
immigrants to Israel, representing more 
than 60 countries, but all Jews. Which is 
more common to them all, the name Jew 
or the belief in the Torah? The car moves 
evenly lulling the mind’s inquiry, one 
becomes conscious of the uniform string 
of communication poles, poles as nice as 
any American town might possess. Be- 
side them the accompanying lines of the 
electric light system, dispel in part the 
feeling of wilderness born of the broad 
vacant spaces. In the distance an awkward 
shape looms; we reach it—Iraq Suweidan 
and from its roof it is apparent what a 
natural and structural advantage the 
fighters from this place enjoyed, and why 
this advantage spelled doom for at least 
42 members of the adjoining settlement, 
to which we are looking—Negbah. The 
quiet and emptiness of the ghost fortress 
seems now to shout injustice, sending us 
swiftly away from it. In five minutes we 
are entering Negbah, and here is another 
world. One can almost feel the process of 
growing from under the earth, a process 
which 28 Egyptian tanks could interrupt 
but not stop. 

Negbah founders began their “return 
to the land,” as far back as 1929, in 
Poland, and came to Palestine in 1933. 
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They labored for six years as hired 
workers, and finally, in 1939, they earned 
their stretch of earth among the foothills 
of Judea, which they called Negbah (to 
the South). It was both signpost and 
target and as such suffered many attacks 
from its Arab neighbors. But the soil 
continued to be turned, yielding a rich 
bounty, and the settlers of Negbah dwelt 
in a garden, one of the greenest this side 
of Beersheba, in white cottages with pink 
roofs. They grew in strength and “they 
multiplied!” 


May 21, 1948, six days after the pro- 
clamation of the State, however, brought 
a new menace from the air, flying forms 
which vomited bombs from their bellies. 
Against this there was no previous train- 
ing, and as yet, no ploughshare which 
could be beaten into an anti-aircraft gun; 
and so, the first of 42 settlers were killed, 
among them, Yitzhack Dubno, a Palmach 
commander. The days that followed 
proved the profound enigma so character- 
istic of Israel’s war: 28 enemy tanks 
against one anti-tank gun; 7,000 shells 
against 50 “molotov cocktails;” endless 
air raids; wild unharnessed shrieks, from 
would be sheiks, against an unholy roar 
of animal anguish, emanating from the 
other breed of settlers, the cows, chickens 
and the horses. And yet the enemy fled 
and in their flight dropped their guns, at 
the first sight of one wounded sheik, and 
between truces each side breathed. 


Negbah, was at long last liberated from 
its sorry plight by the Haganah. But its 
day of liberation was more of relief than 
of celebration; too many “oldtimers” had 
fallen, the remaining guard were too tired 
to rejoice. Today a small garden at one 
end of the Kibbutz marks the grave of the 
heroes of Negbah, and in fitting manner, 
at the edge of the grave, a tractor moves 
in its daily task, proving the ground in the 
spirit of those gone. An elegant water 
tower replaces a badly warmarked pre- 
decessor, the recipient of 150 direct hits. 
The settlers are working feverishly to re- 
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store the green and glory of their place; 
the children have returned after many 
months of separation, the order of the day 
is in full swing. The location of the kib- 
butz, which was always lower than its 
Arab neighbors, is no longer precarious 
because the Arabs have gone; no longer 
do the settlers live among strangers. 


The problems remaining are those quite 
proper to the kibbutz, first among them 
the education of the children and youth. 
The latter, many of whom were Youth 
Aliyah wards, remained during the fight- 
ing. They stood the strain like men, and 
refused any special consideration because 
of their age, which meant they too served 
24 hours around the clock. One girl and 
2 boys of this group were lost. 


Across the field between the kibbutz 
and the former police station an education 
centre will honor these fallen youths; 
when it is completed it will stand as 
another “first.” The centre will provide 
education for children in the continuing 
classes between 12 and 17 years. It will 
serve the children of the kibbutz mem- 
bers, the Youth Aliyah children of Neg- 
bah, as well as an additional new group 
of Youth Aliyah children from Egypt and 
children from the neighboring kibbutzim. 


This educational project is costly and 
has been made possible in cooperation 
with the Government’s policy of giving 
assistance first to those places where 
heavy war losses were suffered, but es- 
pecially where children have been af- 
fected. The educational center will house 
almost 250 children in modern well 
planned buildings and will resolve in part 
the insistent need for education and vo- 
cational training among the children of 
the kibbutzim, by way of the “centre” 
rather than each kibbutz having its own 
limited schooling system. 


The clamor of construction makes any 
more conversation impossible; we hear 
enough to understand the director is ask- 
ing us to return for the formal opening, 
which he says will be soon, and so we 
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move along, refusing lunch as well, de- 
ciding instead to pick up one of the melons 
we saw lying in the fields. It was a bad 
choice but we must hurry, and so we say 
goodbye, to the 5,000 noisy chickens, 135 
cattle and the vast acres of green growing 
stuff. We set out for the main road non- 
stop to Beersheba we hope! The driver 
pushes down on the accelerator and away 
we ride from Negbah. The air is dry, the 
sun full, the earth flat. We begin to see 
desert sands. Ahead of us, coming from 
the left, is a string of camels. We rush to 
beat them to the road crossing but we 
don’t—and so we sit watching them move 
slowly across the macadam road, their 
riders dressed in black and white, an 
interesting contrast to the bland monot- 
onous beige of the sand. On the other side 
of the road a group of trucks are standing 
—and more camels. It seems a provisional 
market place but we are too hungry to 
inquire—we want only to get to Beer 
sheba—to eat and to quench our thirst. 
The camels finally pass, carrying their 
Arab riders in slow graceful strides, and 
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we move forward along the almost curve- 
less road. 

A red brick house in German style 
introduces us to Beersheba. It is more 
suitable for a picture post card and was 
intended as the station master’s residence, 
including a ticket office for a German 
railway line which the course of history 
by-passed. Not far from it, a workers’ 
housing project which will accommodate 
over 500 families refutes the Jewish en- 
cyclopedia’s reference to Beersheba; 
“from an important garrisoned city, in 
the time of Eusebius and Jerome, Beer- 
sheba fell into decay; and now nothing 
remains of it but the well, the name, and 
some unimportant ruins.” 

Beersheba, since the establishment of 
the State of Israel, has developed in the 
rhythm and tempo of the rest of the 
country as a tremendous experiment in 
an age old partnership—man and the land. 
Ironically we’re just short of being out of 
gas, and the pump which will refuel us 
stands a short distance from the “well of 
the oath.” 


A. Raymonp Katz 


From Adventures in Casein 














Votes on Prejudice 


N THE SUMMER of 1950 I published a 
piece in The Nation about the Wage 
Earners Committee of the U. S. A. Inc., 
which, a short time before, had made 
quite a splash in Southern California with 
some fancy full-page ads attacking “labor 
bosses.” The officials insisted that any 
piece The Nation would publish about 
the committee would be a smear; in fact 
—so they said—they could anticipate pre- 
cisely what I would say about them, 
namely, that they were a fascist outfit. 
To this end they had even prepared a 
statement of what I could be expected to 
report but, of course, I would never use 
their statement any more than The 
Nation would publish it. Contrary to this 
arrogant pre-judgment, we used their 
statement, quoting it in full, nor did my 
piece charge that they were fascists. 








All this was nearly a year ago and, in 
the meantime, nothing much was heard 
of the Wage Earners Committee. Then, 
on February 21st, the Committee rented 
the Wilshire Ebell Club Theater in Los 
Angeles to stage a “mock trial” or im- 
peachment of Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson. A gullible Superior Court judge 
was induced to serve as presiding officer 
and State Senator Jack B. Tenney turned 
up as the prosecutor. The most interesting 
thing about the trial was that announce- 
ments of the meeting were widely dis- 
tributed by local anti-Semitic groups and 
the audience which assembled on the 
night of February 21st was largely made 
up of well-known local anti-Semites of the 
chronic variety who, true to form, 
screamed, yelled, shouted, and shook 
their fists. The attorney assigned the task 
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of defending Mr. Acheson actually joined 
in condemning him. Thereafter the audi- 
ence voted the “impeachment” of Acheson 
by about 800 to 11 votes. The mock trial 
was widely ballyhooed but, thanks to 
some caustic comment in the local press, 
the meeting was pretty thoroughly de- 
flated. The character of the meeting amply 
justified the inferences which the Com- 
mittee had charged that I would draw 
about the organization. All of which 
would tend to prove that the officials of 
the Committee had sought to throw me 
off the scent when I was investigating the 
organization last year. 

Currently the Wage Earners Committee 
is publishing a monthly magazine called 
National Wage Earner. In the February 
issue Senator Joseph R. McCarthy con- 
tributes an article under the heading: 
“Misled—Down Disaster Road.” In a 
boxed insert the editors say: “Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy, in the opinion of the 
Wage Earners Committee, has done more 
than any other man in the past 20 years 
to preserve our freedoms.” It is now 
abundantly clear that the Wage Earners 
Committee has been using an attack on 
“labor bosses” as a cover for its real 
objectives. Here is an organization to 


watch. 
* * * 


Charles R. Allen, Jr., and Gordon D. 
Hall, both of whom worked for a time 
with the Friends of Democracy and the 
Frances Sweeney Committee in Boston, 
have recently launched a monthly news- 
letter called Countertide. The first two 
issues contain excellent information on 
the Freedoms Foundation, Fulton Lewis, 
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Jr., Father Leonard Feeney, the relation 
between Upton Close and Senator 
McCarthy, and other interesting subjects 
and personalities. Sample copies can be 
obtained by writing Countertide, 106 
Gainsborough Street, Boston. Messrs. 
Allen and Hall are real experts on the 
underworld of contemporary American 
politics. It goes without saying that this 
underworld of intrigue and deception is 
much more “real” and meaningful than 
the “surface” world of political debates, 
forums, and panel discussions. For we 
live in a strange world in which the seem- 
ingly “unreal” is more “real” than what 
appears to be the “real.” 


* * *x 


The Kefauver Committee hearings in 
California, with full T-V coverage, were 
the best show in months. In San Francisco 
the fabulous 300-pound Artie Samish told 
the committee how his clients, the 
brewers, collect a political slush fund by 
levying a 5 cent a barrel tax on all beer 
produced in California. This fund is 
turned over to Artie, with no strings 
attached, to use for general political pur- 
poses. Withdrawals are made on Artie’s 
order but the canceled checks are de- 
stroyed each month. Over a period of 
5 years, the brewers paid in nearly 
$1,000,000 to this fund. Some of Artie’s 
withdrawals from the fund have been in 
large sums of $10,000 and $20,000 yet there 
are neither canceled checks nor receipts 
and no books are kept. For his invaluable 
services, Artie is paid $30,000 a year. 
Incidentally Senator Kefauver was rather 
startled to learn that the brewers charge 
off half of their contributions to the 
political slush fund as income tax de- 
ductible “expenses.” To the amazement 
of most listeners, however, Kefauver 
failed to pursue his examination of Artie 


to any satisfactory conclusion. Again and’ 


again he came within two or three ques- 
tions of striking real political pay-dirt 
but, on each occasion, he always stopped 
just short of what might have been ex- 
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tremely effective cross-examination. The 
failure of the committee to examine 
Samish in a realistic fashion puzzled 
every one. Certainly Kefauver got no 
information from Artie that the latter 
would not have been willing to divulge 
over a state-wide broadcast. Merely as 
a footnote to this item, I might mention 
that the California Association of Liquor 
Control Officers recently retained Mr. 
Samish as its lobbyist. The members of 
this association are, of course, the officers 
who theoretically police the liquor in- 
dustry which also retains Mr. Samish as 


its lobbyist. 
* * &* 


On February 7th the Colorado legis- 
lature held a night session to listen to 
Henry Spitz, general counsel of the New 
York State Commission Against Discrim- 
ination, recount the experiences of New 
York with FEPC legislation; an FEPC 
measure is now pending before the legis- 
lature in Colorado. In the midst of Mr. 
Spitz’s statement, Kenneth Goff, one-time 
associate of Gerald L. K. Smith, and the 
Rev. William Blessing of the House of 
Prayer for All People and a well-known 
anti-Semite, started to shout interruptions 
and to create a disturbance, aided by 
some forty or fifty people who had ac- 
companied them to the state house. The 
presiding officer was finally forced to 
instruct the sergeant of arms to guard 
against further interruptions. Whereupon 
Messrs. Goff and Blessing, and their anti- 
Semitic cohorts, adjourned to basement 
where a real jive session of racist double- 
talk was staged. Among those who also 
spoke against the FEPC measure was H. 
H. Hoiles, publisher of the Colorado 
Springs Gazette-Telegraph, who publishes 
another paper in Santa Ana, California. 
Hoiles is opposed to public education as 
well as fair employment practices. Inci- 
dentally the attack on public education— 
modeled on the successful campaign to 
drive Willard Goslin from the Pasadena 
schools—continues in Denver. In a recent 
issue of his magazine, American Digest, 
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Dewey M. Taft, writing under the head- 
ing “Progressive Education Defeated in 
Pasadena,” states that credit for the ouster 
of Goslin rightly belongs to the National 
Council for American Education which 
is, of course, merely the alter ego of 
Allen Zoll. Showing a great interest in 
the tactics of Zoll, Editor Taft wants to 
know “which will be the next American 
city to throw out the marxist educational 
system.” The current Zoll-inspired attack 
on public education, carried forward by 
local hatchet-men and fostered by various 
special interests, needs to be carefully 
watched. At a recent meeting of the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators in Atlantic City on February 
20th, a report was presented which points 
out that American public schools are 
currently under a “terrifying” attack 
from “a coalition of forces” opposed to 
free education. Based on inquiries made 
in 3,396 cities, the report points out that, 
in each of these cities, some form of attack 
on the public schools has taken place. At 
the present time a network of organiza- 
tions exists to exploit local discontents 
and to foment various attacks on the 
public schools. 


* * * 


California has turned up one of the 
most extraordinary cases of the current 
witch hunt—the incredible case of Jean 
Field and her two children. The wife and 
children were abandoned by the husband 
and father in 1940. From the time Field 
abandoned the family until he entered 
the army in 1942 his sole contribution to 
their support was the sum of $6, although 
the courts in Oklahoma had ordered him 
to contribute $30 monthly to their support. 
While he was in the army the family did 
receive, of course, a regular allotment. 
In 1944 Mrs. Field and the children moved 
to Whittier, California. Then in 1950 the 
children were sent by the mother, at her 
expense, to visit the father in Oklahoma 
City. While living with the father, the 
children received some lengthy letters 
from the mother which discussed the war 
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in Korea and other issues from the point 
of view of the Communist Party. Papa 
Field was so outraged by the letters that 
he went into the Oklahoma courts and 
obtained a decree transferring custody of 
the children to him. Mrs. Field hastened 
from California and promptly made off 
with the children. The father then sought 
to have the mother returned to Oklahoma 
on a warrant of extradition for the offense 
of “child-stealing” but astute Governor 
Earl Warren backed away from this ob- 
vious political time-bomb and refused to 
sign the warrant. Mrs. Field then sought 
relief in the California courts; her former 
husband intervened; and, after a lengthy 
hearing, Judge Harold W. Schweitzer 
finally turned the children over to the 
husband on the ground that Mrs. Field’s 
political views proved that she was not 
a fit person to have custody. In affidavits 
filed in this proceeding, the Oklahoma 
grandparents cited as evidence of the 
mother’s unfitness the fact that the chil- 
dren showed an interest in racial equality 
and condemned, while living with the 
grandparents, the Jim Crow laws of Okla- 
homa! The fact that the children did not 
feel superior to Negro children clearly 
established, so the grandparents con- 
tended, that they were suffering from an 
“inferiority complex.” A committee has 
been formed in Los Angeles to help Jean 
Field regain custody of her children and 
to establish, if possible, the legal principle 
that the political views of a parent should 
not enter into the determination of “fit- 
ness,” as a parent, to have custody of 
minor children. 
ot * * 


Some eighty-four students and educa- 
tors from various public, private, and 
religiously-affiliated colleges in Colorado, 
New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming at- 
tended the Mountain States Regional 
Conference on Discrimination in Higher 
Education which was held in Denver on 
February 10th. The delegates reported 
that most discriminatory practices have 
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been abolished in the western colleges 

but recommended the following rules: 

1. That photographs and questions re- 
garding race be withdrawn from col- 
lege application requirements. 

2. That universities publish their admis- 
sion policies, and that they stick to the 
announced policy rather than operat- 
ing under a “secret” quota system. 

3. That college administrations inform 
their students of their admission 
policy so that student groups do not 
discriminate under a false impression 
of university policy. 

4. That competency be the only criterion 
in faculty and staff appointments. 

5. That faculty committees be set up to 
work with student groups to elimi- 
nate discrimination. 

6. That student governments include 
anti-discrimination clauses in their 
constitutions and take action against 
segregation in public meetings on 
their campus. 


ba * * 


The Fifth Regional Conference of the 
Southwest Council on Education of 
Spanish-Speaking People was held at 
George Pepperdine College in Los An- 
geles on January 18th-20th. The annual 
conferences of the Council, under the 
leadership of Dr. George Sanchez of the 
University of Texas, have been important 
factors in the process by which Anglo- 
Hispano relations are being slowly modi- 
fied in the Southwest. The Southern Cal- 
ifornia Chapter of the National Council 
of the Arts, Sciences, and Professions has 
just issued an excellent report on dis- 
crimination against minorities in hospitals 
and in general health and medical pro- 
grams in Los Angeles. Copies can be 
obtained from the council, Cross-Roads- 
of-the-World, Hollywood, California. 


*x* * * 


The refusal of the United States Board 
of Parole to grant parole to the Hollywood 
Ten is rather hard to explain in view of 
the fact that the same board has granted 
paroles to: J. Parnell Thomas, Andrew 
May, Bennet Myers, Mayor James Curley 
of Boston, and Joseph Schenck. All of 
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these named individuals were convicted 
of stated criminal offenses; the Hollywood 
Ten were convicted of contempt. To take 
a principled stand against the encroach- 
ments of a congressional committee on 
individual rights is, apparently, a much 
graver offense than to steal money from 
the government or to pick the pockets of 
one’s secretaries. Southern Californians 
are also puzzled about the announcement 
that the House Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities will shortly reopen its 
investigation of communist infiltration, 
so-called, in the motion picture industry. 
Currently Gale Sondergaard (Mrs. Her- 
bert Biberman) , Howard Da Silva, Waldo 
Salt, John Garfield, Jose Ferrer, Ann 
Revere, Abe Burrows, and others, have 
been subpoenaed for new hearings which 
will open soon in Washington. It is inter- 
esting to note that none of those sub- 
poenaed thus far is connected with a 
major motion picture studio; all the wit- 
nesses are associated, as writers, actors, 
or directors, with independent producers. 
Apparently this latest “roust” was stimu- 
lated by the attempt of Mr. Edward G. 
Robinson to secure a personal certification 
of ideological correctness from the Com- 
mittee at a private session with its investi- 
gators. This stirred up quite a row on the 
committee and now Mr. Robinson finds 
that he will have to testify at a public 
hearing after all. There are those, of 
course, who will contend that this serves 
him right for having been so naive as to 
believe that the committee ever officially 
exonerates anyone it has smeared unless 
the person is willing to turn informer or 
to make a noisy public denunciation of 
someone more prominent than the witness. 


Persons interested in following the 
celebrated University of California aca- 
demic freedom case will want to secure 
copies of a recent faculty report entitled: 
“The Consequences of the Abrogation of 
Tenure.” The title of the report indicates 
the real consequence of the loyalty oath, 
namely, that tenure has been abrogated 
at the University of California. 
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Deane HIS VisIT to Washington in May, 
Israel’s dynamic Prime Minister David 
Ben-Gurion conferred twice with Presi- 
dent Truman, met with Secretary of State 
Acheson, Defense Secretary Marshall, 
with other leading officials of our govern- 
ment, breakfasted one morning with 
leaders of Congress and another morning 
with leaders of the American Labor Move- 
ment, lunched at the National Press Club 
where he addressed over a thousand news- 
papermen and correspondents for news- 
papers all over the world, was guest at 
special functions arranged by the Depart- 
ment of State, was host at a huge diplo- 
matic reception on the occasion of Israel’s 
third independence anniversary, dined 
with several hundred from the local 
Jewish community at an Israeli Bond 
Rally, and in his spare time received an 
endless stream of visitors and delegations 
of all sorts at his hotel suite. Quite a pace 
for a man who is approaching his 65th 
birthday come next December! 
Although details of his discussions with 
American leaders have not been revealed, 
it is known that they were centered on 
the strategic and economic situation of the 
Middle East generally. It seems that 
American leaders are considerably wor- 
ried over the defenselessness of the Middle 
East and would like to see improved re- 
lations between Israel and the Arab states 
so that the entire region can be streng- 
thened against a possible attack or in- 
vasion by Soviet Russia. At the same 
time, Mr. Ben-Gurion is anxious to obtain 
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economic assistance from this country for 
the development of Israel. 

Interestingly enough, President Truman 
is reliably reported not to be too hopeful 
about the chances of obtaining the 150 
million dollar grant-in-aid for Israel 
through congressional action, but is in- 
clined to rely upon some other form of 
economic aid, possibly under the Marshall 
Plan. In view of the unfavorable develop- 
ment in Congress, the meeting between 
President Truman and Prime Minister 
Ben-Gurion may result in another ap- 
proach to the problem of U. S. economic 
aid for Israel. 

At the conclusion of his visit to Wash- 
ington, the influential Washington Post 
made this editorial observation: 

“In the course of his visit here, Mr. Ben- 
Gurion has talked like a man of peace and like 
a man devoted to democratic ideas as Americans 
understand them. Despite Israel’s present border 
difficulties, he has taken a wholly conciliatory 
attitude toward her Arab neighbors, whatever 
may have happened on the Syrian frontier. And 
he has exemplified, as he has preached, a faith 
in the dignity of men and in the transcendant 
importance of human freedom. Israel’s Prime 
Minister is a valued visitor.” 


* * * 


V uxznaniz CONGRESSMAN ADOLPH J. 
SaBaTH of Chicago, who reached the ripe 
age of four score and five in April and 
also broke all records for longevity of 
service in Congress, is still very much 
alert and on his toes when it concerns 
liberal causes and the interests of the 
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American people. Of late he has been 
considerably perturbed over the failure 
of our decartelization and denazification 
programs in Germany, which he blames 
partly on certain of our big corporations 
who “are interwoven with these cartels 
and are responsible for the failure of the 
decartelization program.” 


Sabath warns that the failure to decar- 
telize the combines in Germany will in a 
few short years result in these cartels 
being directed against the best interests 
of the U. S. He is not unaware of the 
military factor involved, but believes it 
would be safer for this country to streng- 
then its ties with those of its friends who 
have proved themselves most reliable 
over the past few decades. Following are 
some pertinent views expressed by Sabath 
in Congress recently: 

“While it is my firm conviction that the demo- 
cracies must be strong militarily, the American 
people would be misreading the lessons of history 
if they laid undue stress on the military factor 
without giving prime consideration to moral and 
economic factors which must in the long run 
determine the future of the free world. Are we 
applying these lessons of history as regards Ger- 
many? Powerful voices have placed a premium 
on the rebuilding of Germany’s military potential 
as though this were the key to peace and the 
strengthening of the free world. How else can 
one explain the complete failure to thoroughly 
denazify Germany? The retreat from the original 
policy to root out those aggressive elements that 
caused so much ruin and misery to the world 
was recently dramatized by the decision of the 
American High Commissioner to commute the 
sentences of 89 leading German war criminals. . . 

“We cannot bargain with the former enemy 
by whitewashing their crimes and restoring the 
alleged honor of the German soldier without at 
the same time forfeiting our right to speak for 
the free world. Indeed, it is my considered judg- 
ment that political bargaining with the Germans 
can only increase their contempt of the Allies 
and in particular of the United States. It is sheer 
folly to believe that the Germans are wedded to 
the West as opposed to the East. . . To strengthen 
Germany’s war potential and to enable her to 
regain economic mastery over Europe would 
seriously undermine our position in the world. . .” 


Sabath’s arguments are both logical and 
powerful, but it seems that the powers- 
that-be are determined to proceed with 
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their abysmal blunders in rebuilding the 
German military monster notwithstanding 
the deep-rooted fear of most European 
nations who are allied with us in free- 
dom’s battle. 


* *+ * 


P RESIDENT TRUMAN’S legislative program, 
including his entire Fair Deal program, 
has encountered tough going in Congress 
and is in danger of being greatly delayed, 
considerably changed and for the most 
part refuted. Much of it is due to the 
prolonged foreign policy debate which has 
pushed important measures into the back- 
ground. The hostile relationship between 
the President and Congress is another 
factor. Political maneuverings for the 1952 
elections constitute a third factor. 

With the Dixiecrat-Republican coalition 
at the helm, domestic measures of a lib- 
eral nature have long since been consigned 
to the legislative deep-freeze under the 
pretext that the emergency situation re- 
quires full concentration on foreign policy, 
national defense and similar matters. All 
liberal measures which were not acted 
upon in the previous Congress have been 
reintroduced at the beginning of the pres- 
ent Congress, but they remain buried for 
the most in committees and the chances 
for salvaging some of them are almost 
non-existent. 

Such Fair Deal proposals as health 
insurance, the Brannan farm plan, Fed- 
eral aid to education and the whole civil 
rights program, including fair employ- 
ment, anti-lynching, anti-poll-tax and the 
others, are regarded as dead for the time 
being. Earlier this year hopes ran high 
that FEPC (fair employment) would be 
established by a presidential executive 
order, if not by congressional action. Back 
in February, the Justice Department 
urged Congress to approve a civil rights 
program and the strengthening of Federal 
machinery for the protection of civil 
rights, but Congress has taken no action 
on this request to date. Some weeks later 
a report had circulated in Washington 
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that President Truman was considering 
issuing an executive order creating an 
FEPC, but that has not materialized 
either. It is believed that the Administra- 
tion is reluctant to further antagonize 
Congress at this time with controversial 


measures. 
* * * 


On THE POSITIVE SIDE, we can record the 
action taken by the House of Representa- 
tives on May 9 in approving by an over- 
whelming vote of 312 to 63 the extension 
of the Displaced Persons Act of 1948 for 
another six months. This act is due to 
expire by June 30 of this year. The orig- 
inal act prescribed for the admission of 
341,000 DP’s to the United States over a 
period of three years, ending June 30, 
1951, but by that time only about 250,000 
such DP’s will have entered the country. 
It is believed that at least another 50,000- 
60,000 are eligible and could be cleared 
under our laws, provided sufficient time 
is made available. 

The amendment now passed by the 
House does not increase the original num- 
ber to be admitted, but simply extends 
the deadline of the law until the end of 
1951 in order to allow the DP’s to go 
through the necessary processing stages 
and arrange for transportation to the 
United States. Incidentally, the slow- 
down in bringing the allotted number of 
DP’s was due primarily to two major 
reasons: 1) the McCarran Internal Se- 
curity Act, which resulted in more string- 
ent screening of potential immigrants and 
thereby led to various administrative diffi- 
culties in processing the DP’s; 2) trans- 
portation of DP’s had been slowed up 
considerably by the diversion of ships 
for the Korean war. 


x* * * 


Bor WHILE CONGRESS is prepared, on one 
hand, to extend its generosity towards 
DP’s, on the other hand, steps are being 
taken to curtail immigration drastically 
and perhaps stop it completely. The sub- 
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committees on immigration of both houses 
of Congress have been considering for the 
past several months three bills calling for 
a complete revision and codification of 
immigration laws, some of which date 
back nearly three-quarters of a century 
and are by now obsolete and are not in 
accord with our present international 
views and position. 

The idea for such a revision is a sound 
one, but anti-immigration adherents have 
seized upon the opportunity to revise the 
laws in such a way whereby the last 
remnants of a once liberal and humane 
immigration policy will be completely 
eliminated. Sen. Pat McCarran, arch-foe 
of immigration and one who was described 
by Time Magazine in 1950 as one of the 
Senate’s eight “most expendable men,” 
introduced a bill consisting of 279 pages 
on which he is said to have worked nearly 
three years. It is a most restrictive and 
discriminatory measure which advocates 
certain “selective” immigration on the 
basis of education, training, experience, 
ability and other preferences which would 
reduce the present annual immigration of 
153,000 by as much as 98 percent. 

Furthermore, the McCarran bill con- 
tains provisions affecting naturalized citi- 
zens which, if adopted, would create a 
category of second-class citizenship in this 
country. The naturalization procedure 
would be turned into a full investigation 
of the individual’s entire personal and 
political life, naturalized citizens would 
be excluded from holding certain Federal 
positions; aliens would be subject to de- 
portation without hearings on the vaguest 
grounds; religious leaders, permitted 
under existing immigration laws to enter 
this country in limited numbers outside 
the quota system, would now become sub- 
ject to quota restrictions; unused quotas 
could not be reallocated to other countries. 
In short, the McCarran bill would elim- 
inate immigration almost totally, and in 
doing so would resort to thought-control 
and other well-known police-state methods. 

A similar bill was introduced in the 
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House by Rep. Francis E. Walter (D., 
Pa.), but somewhat more liberal in the 
use of immigration quotas. The third bill 
is the one proposed by Rep. Emmanuel 
Celler (D., N. Y.), chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee, which aims to re- 
vise our immigration laws along liberal 
lines although not departing from the 
principle of national origin and the quota 
system as the basic structure of U. S. 
immigration policy. One of the major 
proposals in Celler’s measure is that the 
unused portion of the quotas each year 
should be distributed proportionately to 
immigrants coming from countries whose 
annual quotas do not exceed 7,000, such 
as Italy, Poland, Rumania, Austria, etc. 

Other features of Celler’s bill include 
repeal of racial exclusion provisions, 
naturalization of every legal resident in 
the U. S. regardless of race or ancestry, 
religious leaders, professors and scientists 
should remain in the non-quota category, 
all language which contains any direct or 
indirect reference or suggestion of 
thought-control is eliminated, and secur- 
ity measures are phrased with the follow- 
ing intention in mind (as stated by Mr. 
Celler): “I want the administrators of 
the law to look at the record of the in- 
dividual himself and not to classify him 
automatically as the component part of 
an objectionable group.” 

Hearings were held by the subcommit- 
tees jointly over a period of three weeks. 
Witnesses were rushed through quickly, 
some were not even allowed to complete 
their testimony but were told to file their 
views with the committee. Clashes be- 
tween McCarran and Celler and other 
members punctuated the hearings. It 
seemed clear that the anti-immigration 
forces were eager to rush their bills 
through as fast as possible and bring them 
to the floor for final action. 

In recent weeks a group of liberal Sen- 
ators, headed by Democrats Herbert H. 
Lehman (N. Y.) and Hubert Humphrey 
(Minn.), were drafting a bill along the 
lines of the Celler bill, which they hope 
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to substitute for the McCarran measure. 
The prospects for adoption of a liberal 
immigration measure are not too good, 
but its adherents hope that by their action 
they will succeed in preventing any 
changes in the current immigration laws 
on the grounds that the temper of the 
times makes it impossible to have a fair 
and comprehensive study of so contro- 
versial a subject. 


* * * 


A REPORT OF MAJOR INTEREST which has 
attracted considerable attention through- 
out the country is that of the President’s 
Commission on Migratory Labor, which 
was released in April. This commission, 
created by President Truman in 1949, 
studied measures for the improvement in 
the deplorable conditions of the hundreds 
of thousands of migratory farm workers 
and the substandard living conditions of 
these families and their children. 

After concluding its study, the commis- 
sion reports that by failure to adopt 
policies to insure an adequate supply of 
farm labor at decent standards, we have 
undermined employment standards of 
migratory workers and have impaired the 
economic and social position of the Amer- 
ican family farm operator. In order to 
solve the migratory labor problem, the 
commission calls for the creation of 
“honest-to-goodness jobs which will offer 
a decent living so that domestic workers, 
without being forced by dire necessity, 
will be willing to stay in agriculture and 
become a dependable labor supply.” 

In order to attain this, the commission 
suggests an 11l-point program which in- 
cludes a recommendation to establish a 
federal committee on migratory labor 
whose task would be to promote im- 
provements in their living standard. 
Other recommendations urge the exten- 
sion of minimum wages and employment 
compensation to migratory workers, bet- 
ter housing conditions, health programs, 
enforcement of child labor laws, adequate 
education be provided to migratory 
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workers and their children, and improved 
methods of finding employment. The 
commission also advises that first reliance 
be placed on using domestic labor more 
effectively and that the dependence on 
foreign labor (from Mexico or elsewhere) 
be gradually eliminated. 

In general, the report suggests progres- 
sive changes for one of the most back- 
ward sections of our population—econom- 
ically speaking—whose deplorable condi- 
tion has now been brought to the surface. 
Steps should be taken to raise them from 
their substandard subsistence status and 
to afford them the opportunity to live as 
decent and dignified American citizens. 


* * * 


As THESE LINES are written, Congress is 
in the midst of a struggle over the India 
wheat bill after months of dilatory action. 
Originally introduced at the beginning of 
the current congressional session, the bill 
called for the shipment of 2,000,000 tons 
of wheat to famine-stricken India. The 
estimated cost of this amount of wheat is 
established at 190 million dollars. A pe- 
culiar series of circumstances have re- 
sulted in confusion and delay in Washing- 
ton, which in turn has caused a great loss 
in prestige for the U.S. throughout Asia— 
an area where we now need prestige most. 

India made the request for wheat last 
December on a loan basis, and not as an 
outright gift. After studying the problem, 
the Truman Administration decided it 
would be a beautiful humanitarian ges- 
ture to provide the wheat in the form of 
a gift from the American people and not 
as a loan to be repaid at some future date. 
Consequently, Congress was asked to 
approve such action—but this is where 
the goodwill gesture ended. In the hear- 
ings that followed it became evident that 
certain legislators were displeased with 
India’s foreign policy which they inter- 
preted as anti-American and therefore 
opposed the idea of a gift. In order to 
prevent action on the bill, the House Rules 
Committee refused to let it come out of 
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committee for a vote on the floor, while 
in the Senate it was delayed by the 
“Great Debate” on foreign policy and the 
MacArthur controversy. 

It had been planned originally to begin 
shipments of wheat to India by April 1, 
when it was expected that congressional 
action would have been completed, but 
these lines are being written near the end 
of May and as yet it is an unfinished 
chapter. The Senate finally approved the 
India measure on May 16, not as a gift, 
but in the form of a 190 million dollar 
Marshall Plan loan with strings attached 
to it which makes it doubtful whether it 
will be acceptable to India. A last-minute 
amendment, introduced by Republican 
Senator Styles Bridges, requires that 
India repay the loan in part through the 
shipment of monazite and manganese the 
export of which is forbidden in India be- 
cause they are potential sources of atomic 
energy materials or necessary in the pro- 
duction of armaments. 

Action by the House should be com- 
pleted towards the end of May, but it 
appears certain that it will adopt a similar 
measure and that strenuous efforts will 
be made to delete the Bridges amendment 
from the final draft. While this is probably 
the best that can be expected under the 
circumstances, it would place the U. S. 
in a very embarrassing situation should 
India decide not to accept the wheat from 
us after all. Our legislators have bungled 
a wonderful opportunity to speak and to 
act as friends of the people of India and 
to aid them in their hour of hunger and 
misery. These mistakes on our part will 
undoubtedly affect the future of our re- 
lations with all the peoples of Asia. 


* * * 


Heaven BY SENATOR Paut Dovuctas of 
Illinois, a group of 36 Senators introduced 
early in April a bill calling for a grant- 
in-aid to Israel of 150 million dollars to 
assist it in developing its resources, ex- 
pand its economy and increase its pro- 
ductive capacity. In an accompanying 
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statement indicating why this country 
should extend economic assistance to 
Israel at this time, Sen. Douglas states 
that Israel has emerged from a bitter 
struggle for its independence “with 
courage, honor and success,” it has estab- 
lished a democratic political structure, it 
participates as a respected member in the 
councils of the United Nations, and that 
next to Turkey it has the strongest army 
in the Near East. He points out, however, 
that due to the huge immigration and the 
tremendous growth of its population 
Israel’s standard of living has been re- 
duced and the country is faced with in- 
flation, threatening its economic stability. 

A similar bill was introduced in the 
House by Majority Leader John McCor- 
mack and Minority Leader Joseph Martin, 
thereby assuring it bipartisan support. 
But despite its bipartisan character, there 
has been little progress in getting congres- 
sional approval for the bill. At this writing 
no hearings have been held as yet by the 
respective committees to which the bill 
has been referred. The State Department 
has shown no enthusiasm in support of 
such a grant, while certain elements in 
Congress argue: “Why should we give 
Israel 150 million dollars when we have 
just turned down India?” 


Strenuous efforts are being made, 
nevertheless, to obtain congressional ap- 
proval. In recent days a group of Con- 
gressmen from both parties have been 
circulating a petition among their col- 
leagues urging prompt action on the Israel 
aid bill. Over 100 members of Congress 
have already signed the petition, indicat- 
ing sizable support for the bill when and 
if it is brought to the floor for a vote. At 
the moment, however, this is a question- 
able matter. There seems to be consider- 
able opposition to the bill, although few 
opponents will speak their mind in the 
open. They are doing their utmost to side- 
track action, delay hearings and hold the 
bill in committee as long as possible. 
Most of the delay may be encountered 
when the bill reaches the Rules Commit- 
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tee, which is where the India wheat bill 
had been held up for nearly three months. 


In very recent days there is talk of a 
substitute measure being drafted by op- 
ponents of the Israel aid bill, who are 
advocating a regional assistance plan for 
the entire Near East, including also Israel 
which would receive an insignificant sum. 
The purpose behind this regional measure 
is to appease the Arab states. The lesson 
of appeasement is evidently still not 
understood in Washington. 


* * * 


Brief Notes 


‘Tee RECRUITMENT OF ALIENS abroad for 
the U. S. Army recently was started in 
Germany, but Germans are not eligible 
for acceptance. The law limits alien re- 
cruitments to 2,500, but efforts are being 
made in Congress to raise the number to 
12,500. Foreigners may enlist in the U. S. 
Army for five years, at the end of which 
time they become eligible for American 
citizenship. . . Sen. Paul Douglas may 
soon begin an investigation of morality 
in government. . . Vice President Barkley 
is writing a book on his life which will 
be more than an autobiography. He came 
to Washington at the beginning of the 
Wilson Administration 38 years ago and 
will cover this whole period in his book, 
which will take him another year to 
finish. . . The House Committee on Un- 
American Activities has issued a “Guide 
to Subversive Organizations” which con- 
tains a revised list of some 800 Communist 
and front groups. . . Southerners in the 
House Armed Services Committee re- 
cently succeeded in getting committee 
approval for a provision reestablishing 
racial segregation in the Armed Forces, 
but it was defeated when it came up for 
a vote in the House. . . Plaques honoring 
23 of the world’s greatest law-givers of all 
time were placed earlier this year in the 
Capitol. Included among them were 
plaques of Moses and the famous Jewish 
philosopher Maimonides. . . 
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Ideas and Men: The Story of Western 
Thought, by Crane Brinton. Prentice 
Hall, Inc. 587 pp. $6.00. 


In the course of his interesting book 
Professor Brinton remarks that “all but 
a tiny fraction of the over eight million 
books and pamphlets in the Library of 
Congress were published since 1700.” In 
this monstrous mass of print is embalmed 
the history of the modern world insofar 
as words are competent to record human 
history. It sometimes seems that civiliza- 
tion will drown in the sea of its own 
documents. And who of modern scholars 
is competent to guide us through this sea 
so that we may not be hopelessly be- 
wildered? Some guides there must be and 
upon them we must rely, for it is clear 
that no one of us can read but a sampling 
of the books upon our library shelves. 
The historians themselves, devoting their 
lives to the task, must be highly selective 
in their reading, developing a kind of 
instinct or intuition for what is significant 
for their purposes. 

The average reader, if there is such a 
person, must in his search for guidance, 
likewise select the historians upon whom 
to rely and in this must trust his judgment 
of character. The historian inevitably re- 
veals his bias and prejudices or his fair- 
mindedness by the manner of his writing. 
The style is the man it has been truly said. 
It is in this judgment of the man that the 
reader will put faith in Professor Brinton 
and his book. The style is not brilliant, 
the phrasing is not memorable, but it is 
clear and the author as revealed by it is 
almost painfully conscientious in his 
effort to be just, impartial, and as com- 
prehensive of his vast subject as some- 
thing less than 600 pages permits. 

No brief review can touch upon more 
than some of the author’s conclusions 
pertinent to our present day uncertainties 
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and confusions. He finds that our demo- 
cratic beliefs to which we of the Western 
world still cling are excessively optimistic. 
We have inherited beliefs in human per- 
fectibility which are unwarranted in the 
face of harsh realities. We are not all 
that we plume ourselves on being nor 
are we likely soon to become so. He urges 
a tough-minded democratic faith, one 
that seeks no religious support for its 
tenets, for religious supernaturalism is 
dead or dying in this age of scientific 
rationalism. The democracy of which we 
prate so much is no easy road to Utopia. 
Yet it is a better road than others which 
have been tried and the alternative to its 
failures is no system of autocracy, Rus- 
sian Communism or any other. 

The opposed political philosophies of 
our time Professor Brinton contrasts in 
the following excerpt: 

“Very roughly, and with all sorts of 
specific twistings and turnings in each 
that contradict the generalization, it 
would seem that in the United States and 
in Russia are temporarily embodied a 
number of sets of opposites that in some 
kind of union have hitherto maintained 
that tension which is so characteristic of 
the West. We are not, of course, pure 
Liberty, and they pure Authority. We do 
not stand for the individualism of the 
great cats, nor they for the collectionism 
of the beehive or anthill. We are not 
variety, and they are not uniformity. 
Neither of us lives up to extremes of our 
own systems of values. Still, the oppo- 
sition is there, and is very real. We do, 
on the whole, stand for the series of 
values that in this book have been treated 
as the central values of Western culture 
—ua feeling for the irreducible something 
in each human being still best suggested 
by that worn old word liberty, a feeling 
which, though it will pause a little and 
turn on itself when confronted with the 
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very real problems suggested by such 
phrases as “force a man to be free” or 
“you are free when you do right, but a 
slave when you do wrong” or “liberty 
not license,” is nevertheless deep down 
defiantly unconvinced that these para- 
doxes are necessary. The Western tra- 
dition of which we are now the chief 
defenders is not dogmatically, not even 
idealistically, but all the more firmly 
individualist.” 

Professor Brinton adds to this a not too 
pessimistic conclusion that “Our chances 
of maintaining the traditions of the West, 
and of preserving them in a form not 
unfairly described as democratic, are 
greater than our prophets of doom will 
admit.” Our ability to preserve our dem- 
ocratic faith and ways will not be due to 
our powers of rationalization, for of these 
Professor Brinton has no high regard, 
but through our powers of feeling, 
through a desire to perpetuate a way of 
life which though far from satisfactory is 
the best we can see. He thinks we already 
have a fair comprehension of a “realistic, 
pessimistic democracy,” which does not 
exact too much of poor human nature but 
which constitutes a tolerable way of life. 

Marx’s dialectical materialism as ap- 
plied to political and economic issues 
seems to this reviewer a very untrust- 
worthy instrument, for the thesis and 
antithesis of Marxism are defined arbi- 
trarily in terms of the class struggle. 
Suppose the terms were, for thesis, au- 
thoritarianism, and for antithesis, democ- 
racy. The solution of the conflict might 
then be not the triumph of the proletarist 
as in Marx’s formula but the socialized 
state democratically controlled whose aim 
would be the utmost individualism pos- 
sible to a collectioned society. This would 
conform pretty much to the concept of 
liberty as defined by John Stuart Mill. 
However such an ideal is as the English 
say, old hat, and can be held no more 
than an object of contempt by the fresh 
young political thinkers of today. 


Cart H. Graso 





The Idea of Usury, by Benjamin N. 
Nelson, Princeton University Press. 275 
pp. $3.00. 


Usury has had a good press—or a bad 
one considering that most people vaguely 
associate an overtone of slight depravity 
with the sound of money lending at in- 
terest. This is the remains of our inher- 
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itance from the Deuteronomic command- 
ment to the Hebrews, XXIII: 20-21 
(19-20) 

Thou shalt not lend upon usury (neshek) to 
thy brother (l’ahika): usury of money, usury of 
victuals, usury of anything that is lent upon 
usury: 

Unto a stranger (nokri) thou mayest lend 
upon usury, that the Lord thy God may bless 
thee in all that thou settest thine hand to in the 
land where thou goest to possess it. 

Professor Nelson has written a schol- 
arly, yet very readable account of the 
career of this commandment, from its 
inception as part of a blood brotherhood 
morality of a tribal society, through the 
universal brotherhood of medieval Chris- 
tianity, down to the utilitarian liberalism 
of our own times. Lawyers particularly 
will appreciate this work, recounting the 
many, and some of them ingenious, inter- 
pretations of these commandments. But 
every reader, after putting away the book, 
will be impressed, and without appeal or 
propaganda, with the soundness of Max 
Weber’s account of the relation between 
the Protestant ethic and the spirit of 
capitalism, his insistence that “the singu- 
lar triumph of methodical bourgeois cap- 
italism in the West was exceptionally fa- 
vored by Occidental priority . . . toward 
the adoption of a single moral standard 
for all society . . . a new sort of brother- 
hood, universal rather than tribal,” com- 
petitive rather than cooperative. 

A review can hardly give an idea of the 
wealth of detail the author has compiled. 
Only a few scattered morsels can be given. 
During the 4th century, medieval exegesis 
on this theme finds St. Jerome arguing 
that the prohibition of usury among 
brothers had been universalized by the 
Prophets and the New Testament; hence 
there was no scriptural warrant for taking 
usury from anyone. St. Ambrose’s inter- 
pretation was different; that the word 
“brother” meant everyone in the Faith, 
and that the “stranger” was the foe of 
God’s people, who withheld the lands 
which the Lord had promised to Israel. 
Usury therefore was as a weapon to be 
used against an enemy; “from him exact 
usury whom it would not be a crime to 
kill; where there is the right of war, there 
also is the right of usury.” Rabanus (784- 
856) interpreted “brother” to mean “cath- 
olic” and “alien” to infidels and criminals; 
of the latter we may take usury as com- 
pensation for the expenses of preaching 
the Word. 

Notwithstanding Christian Doctrine, by 
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the 12th century, says Nelson, Christian 
usurers were in the eyes of the Church 
well on their way to becoming an inter- 
national menace. The Second Lateran 
Council of 1139 declared the unrepentant 
usurer condemned both by the Old and 
New Testament. Medieval Christianity 
aspiring to universalism, staunchly re- 
jected the Deuteronomic discrimination 
against the alien and forbade it to every- 
one alike. 

The Reformation marked an abrupt 
change in doctrine. Conservatives and 
radicals in the movement fought out this 
issue as others, and the Conservatives won 
out. “The prohibition of usury between 
brothers and the love-communion of the 
Apostles in the early Jerusalem congre- 
gation” were concluded to be expedients 
for special circumstances, and not God’s 
eternal will. Luther faced the matter as 
a choice between civil revolt (so far had 
the practice of usury become entrenched) 
and declaring the Mosaic law on this sub- 
ject dead; he chose the latter. Exegesis 
and more exegesis finally made usury 
respectable everywhere in the West, to 
make the transition easier it changed 
“usury” to “interest,” reserving the 
former term only for “biting usury.” 
Catholicism held out longer; but by the 
middle of the 18th century it too accepted 
the businessman’s view, as Calvin had 
seen it two centuries before. 

Modern capitalism thus came into a 
resolution of a happy universalism on this 
subject. The discrimination against the 
alien was terminated; all were then 
treated equally. The absolute prohibition 
of usury was also terminated, equally for 
all. Thus “brother” and “stranger” were 
now alike. 

One way or another all came to disa- 
vow the double-edged standard. Napoleon 
convoked an assembly of Jewish Notables 
at Paris in 1806. He submitted to them 
21 questions, of which five had to do with 
the question of usury. The Assembly an- 
swered. As to verse 19, they said, “Ne- 
shek” did not mean usury, but simply any 
interest; that it was a precept of charity 
which the Talmud made clear referred 
only to loans to the needy, not to com- 
mercial loans which involve risk of the 
capital. The law had been meant to in- 
crease fraternity among an _ isolated 
people. Since the Dispersion this precept 
was no longer necessary and, in accord- 
ance with the Talmud, Jews made loans 
at interest to Jewish merchants as well as 
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to Christians. As for verse 20, the answer 
was that the Jews were permitted to take 
interest, not excessive usury, from for- 
eigners. This was consistent with the Bib- 
lical exhortation to show friendship to 
the stranger. But Moses could not have 
forbidden the Hebrews to take interest 
from aliens, for then other nations, not 
bound by this legislation, would have had 
an unfair advantage over them. And they 
ended thus: 

“France is our fatherland, the French 
are our brothers.” 

Western morality, adopting the logic of 
commerce and international necessity, 
thus affirmed that “neither God nor equity 
allow us to treat the Other differently 
from the Brother.” In modern times all 
have come to be “brothers” treated 
equally like “strangers.” 

Pau. G. ANNES 





A Documentary History of the Jews in 
the United States, edited by Morris U. 
Schappes. The Citadel Press. 762 pp. $5.00. 

Students of American history and his- 
toriography have in the past noted the 
fact that there is little available about the 
Jewish contribution to America which 
can be called serious history. There are 
some scholarly and some not so scholarly 
notes on local American Jewish history 
in the publications of the American Jew- 
ish Historical Society. But to date there 
has appeared no acceptable treatment of 
the Jew in America. We have a plethora 
of filio-pietism, apologetics and “Jewish 
contributions.” Indeed, the scholarly ap- 
paratus for a serious study was lacking. 

In view of this fact, one welcomes the 
new Citadel publication, A Documentary 
History of the Jews in the United States, 
edited by Morris U. Schappes. The first 
of its kind, the documentary history 
gathers between two covers a rich collec- 
tion of documents and papers relating to 
the American Jewish experience, some of 
them printed from manuscript for the 
first time. Mr. Schappes has performed a 
real service, and students will be in his 
debt. The title of the volume, however, is 
a misnomer. The book is not a documen- 
tary history of the Jews in the United 
States; it is rather a collection of docu- 
ments towards such a history. Further- 
more, it seems to this reviewer that Mr. 
Schappes would do well not to write this 
much needed history because of his ob- 
vious Marxist—one might even say Com- 
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munist—prepossessions. Many of the ed- 
itor’s annotations are distorted by the 
Marxist oversimplification of the motiva- 
tional structure of human action. Here, 
for example, is Mr. Schappes’ comment 
on a document pertaining to Jewish loyal- 
ists in the Revolutionary War: “The loyal- 
ists were generally found among the rich 
merchants and landowners who put the 
class benefits they expected to derive from 
the continued connection with Britain 
above the national interests of the new 
state. While motivations involved factors 
such as abstract concepts of loyalty and 
personal and cultural ties with Eng- 
lish life, the decisive factors lay deeper 
in the class relations, including especially 
fear of the democratic masses.” In 1951 
this kind of rationale of human behavior 
is somehow grotesque. Unfortunately, the 
editor hedges about too many of his ex- 
planatory remarks with the standard 
Marxoid clichés. The reader would do 
better to skip his comments and turn 
instead to the documents, most of which 
speak for themselves without benefit of 
Marxist misinterpretations. 
Maurice M. SHuDOFSKY 





Liberal Democracy: Its Merits and 
Prospects, by J. Roland Pennock. Rine- 
hart and Co. 399 pp. $4.00. 


Professor Pennock’s book should serve 
to refute the charge, so often made and 
widely credited, that America has no 
positive democratic philosophy with which 
to counter the stark, unqualified, and 
easily comprehended panaceas of fascism 
and communism. Although Liberal De- 
mocracy, Its Merits and Prospects is pri- 
marily an evaluation of democratic ideals 
and an analysis of the challenges to those 
ideals arising from philosophic doubts, 
changing climates of opinion, and revo- 
lutionized social and economic conditions, 
Professor Pennock manages to resolve 
the conflicts into a comprehensive phil- 
osophy of democracy which is peculiarly 
his own. Standing midway between the 
leftist democratic thinkers, like Laski, 
who tend to identify democracy with so- 
cialism, and the right-wing advocates of 
untrammeled individualism and _ laissez- 
faire economics, Pennock feels that the 
solution of democracy’s problems can be 
reached short of any radical changes in 
our traditional and contemporary insti- 
tutions. 

His view of democracy differs from 
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those held during the nineteenth century 
primarily in the amount of emphasis he 
places on the protection of rights. When 
democracy was younger and relatively 
untried, its advocates concentrated their 
efforts on the campaign to achieve major- 
ity rule and equality in political privileges. 
The warnings of our first generation of 
statesmen that unchecked majority will 
could easily degenerate into tyranny were 
forgotten. Proceeding from the romantic 
premise that mankind was naturally good, 
democratic theorists tended to equate 
majority will with the public welfare. But 
subsequent experience has shaken the 
conviction that majorities are always the 
best guardians of liberty. The pogroms of 
Eastern Europe, the anti-semitism of Hit- 
ler’s Germany, and racial discrimination 
in the South were as much the result of 
majority will as the widening of the suf- 
frage and the suppression of feudal priv- 
ileges. Although during the late ’30’s 
Henry S. Commager and Edwin Mims Jr. 
restated the doctrine of majoritarianism, 
the recent tendency in democratic thought 
has been to emphasize the maintenance 
of rights at the expense of the operations 
of will. 

Professor Pennock’s book continues 
this trend, and demonstrates again that 
democracy, of necessity, must devote itself 
in the first instance to preserving values if 
we are to retain our heritage of freedom. 
Thus he cautions against an extreme 
equalitarianism which would amount to 
compulsive conformity or a denial of 
special rewards for special achievement. 
Liberty, he warns, must always include 
restraints; true freedom lies in organizing 
society in such a manner that men can 
fulfill a maximum of their individual 
purposes. Therefore, in the political sphere 
he regards more favorably than one might 
expect the various instrumentalities such 
as judicial review and the separation of 
powers which were designed to check the 
operations of both government and ma- 
jority will. He feels that all the mechan- 
isms of the modern state for obtaining 
economic security are liable to encroach 
upon the individual liberties so essential 
to democracy because they unsettle our 
traditional constitutional balance. 

Yet Professor Pennock could hardly be 
called a conscious conservative, for he 
reeognizes the inevitability of the changes 
which have taken place in our society and 
insists that they must be somehow recon- 
ciled with democracy. Hence he wastes no 
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pages declaiming against collectivism, 
bureaucracy, and centralization—as some 
defenders of democracy are wont to do— 
but endeavors to separate their dangerous 
from their beneficial aspects and indicate 
how the latter can be utilized for the 
fulfillment of democracy. 

The book is remarkably well-organized 
and concisely written, and Professor Pen- 
nock has summarized and classified the 
tremendously voluminous literature deal- 
ing with democracy with rare skill and 
objectivity. His judgments are so mature 
and persuasive that it is difficult to take 
issue with him on any major point. A 
wholly satisfying piece of work, from the 
point of view of this reviewer, Liberal 
Democracy, Its Merits and Prospects 
deserves careful study by all students of 
contemporary society. 

E.isHa P. DoucLass 





Hugo L. Black: A Study in the Judicial 
Process, by Charlotte Williams. The John 
Hopkins University Press. 208 pp. $3.50. 


When Senator Hugo L. Black of Ala- 
bama was in 1937 nominated as Justice of 
the Supreme Court, he was attacked 
more ferociously than any other similar 
nominee before or since. The enemies of 
President Roosevelt thought they had 
caught him in a low political deal and 
tried to capitalize on it to the utmost of 
their hatred. Senator Black had, more- 
over, made himself obnoxious to them by 
his New Deal aggressiveness. He had 
backed Roosevelt’s ‘““Court-packing” effort 
to the limit and had antagonized many 
conservatives by his bold and searching 
investigation of lobbying in Washington. 
He was therefore accused of legal igno- 
rance, of judicial intemperateness, of 
disrespect for law, and of many other 
lacks and faults. The attack was broad- 
ened and intensified when the discovery 
was made that Black had at one time 
belonged to the notorious Ku Klux Klan. 
Hidebound reactionaries suddenly became 
the champions of religious and racial 
freedom and thundered virtuously against 
the very idea of a former member of the 
bigoted organization being permitted to 
occupy a place on the august bench of 
the Supreme Court. They bemoaned this 
“tragic blunder” on the part of President 
Roosevelt and called upon him to ask for 
Black’s immediate resignation. 

The author of this book gives a detailed 
account of the events leading to Senator 
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Black’s elevation to the Supreme Court. 
In addition she provides a clear and fairly 
complete discussion of the steadfast lib- 
eralism evident in Justice Black’s deci- 
sions and dissents—thereby proving the 
rightness and wisdom of President 
Roosevelt’s first choice for the Supreme 
Court bench. Miss Williams is obviously 
not a very skilled writer, and the nar- 
rative lacks the excitement and exaltation 
inherent in the material. She is too 
sketchy and skimpy in her story of Black’s 
early career, so that the reader is given 
only a hazy idea of why he had joined the 
Ku Klux Klan; nor does she give enough 
of the lifeblood spurting from the facts— 
which she narrates as if they were notes 
to weave into a chapter. On the whole, 
however, her workmanlike job of re- 
search provides the reader with solid fare. 

In her analysis of Justice Black’s im- 
portant opinions, Miss Williams makes 
amply clear that he is primarily concerned 
with “a desire to improve the lot of the 
common man and protect him from the 
oppression of powerful forces.” To this 
end he rejects the Jeffersonian doctrine 
that the best government governs least. 
Instead he insists on government taking 
enough latitude to protect the mass of 
the people. Moreover, he is impatient 
with legal restraints that tend to hinder 
the general welfare. No sentimentalist, he 
departs from precedent as often as he 
finds it inconsistent with his general 
philosophy—much to the discomfort and 
often chagrin of legal conservatives. As 
a consequence he quickly became the 
leading liberal on the bench; and when 
the Court turned conservative with the 
new additions after 1945, his dissenting 
opinions have stood out like beacons in 
a time of twilight. In these days of con- 
fusion and political hysteria we need men 
like Justice Black to hold high the torch 
of our Bill of Rights, and their scarcity 
makes his stature loom all the larger. 
Those interested in his background and 
career as Senator and Justice will find 
this book a pertinently factual, if not 
inspiring treatment. 

CHARLES A. MapIson 





Security, Loyalty and Science, by 
Walter Gellhorn. Cornell University 
Press. 300 pp. $3.00. 

“It is arguable,” writes the author, a 
professor of law at Columbia University, 
on page 4 of this book, “that the United 
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States is purchasing security at the price 
of progress” (italics are those of the 
author, not the reviewer). 


For an even 300 pages, including index, 
Professor Gellhorn argues this thesis. 
This remarkable volume is jam packed 
with “quotable quotes,” and an adequate 
understanding of the nature of its con- 
tents and viewpoint can be obtained from 
perusal of a few of them. For example: 


“Among the causes of the decline of 
German science in the 1930s was a grow- 
ing tendency to carry on researches in an 
atmosphere of secrecy.” (page 45) 


“Today the exchange of ideas is dis- 
couraged by constant stress on maintain- 
ing security of information.” (page 53) 


“If secrecy is permitted to become a 
fetish, rational judgments lose their 
relevance.” (page 74) 


“Secrecy is anti-thetical to the spirit of 
science.” (page 75) 


“The ends of true national security ... 
are not served by confusing orthodoxy 
with suitability for scientific service.” 
(page 126) 


“... loyalty boards commence proceed- 
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ings against federal employees, involving 
the scandalous imputation of disloyalty 
and jeopardizing their whole careers, on 
far flimsier evidence than will move a 
prosecutor to proceed against a pickpocket 
or a stock swindler.” (page 156) 


“... insecurity, engendered in signifi- 
cant measure by the Loyalty Order, 
caused a flight from exposure to a poten- 
tially important body of scientific litera- 
ture. In order to avoid doubt about their 
loyalty, federal medical scientists appear 
to have felt that they must remain igno- 
rant of Soviet researches that might very 
possibly have furthered their own work 
in American laboratories.” (page 162) 


“What chiefly sapped the vitality of the 
German laboratories was that responsi- 
bility was too often entrusted only to 
those who were ‘politically reliable.” 
(page 163) 

“The daring that leads men into the 
realms of the unknown cannot be regi- 
mented.” (page 185) 

“There is grave risk in judging men by 
their beliefs rather than by their behavior 
and their professional competence. In 
other countries there has been a discern- 
ible relationship between political eligi- 
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bility tests and the decline of scientific 
achievement. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that, over a period of time, this 
country’s experience would be any hap- 
pier in that respect.” (page 229) 


“The nation’s identification of conform- 
ity as a prime ingredient of reliability 
must ultimately discourages the acquisi- 
tion and discussion of new ideas.” 
(page 230) 


“Every society that stilled protest by 
compulsion or fear has suffered immobili- 
zation and ultimate decay.” (page 231) 


“Effectively if unintentionally, the focus 
upon opinion as a measure of loyalty 
tends to discourage the holding of any 
opinion at all.” (page 232) 


Security, Loyalty and Science is by no 
means a diatribe. It is a sober examination 
of the operations of the Security Review 
Board of the Atomic Energy Commission 
and of the Industrial Employment Review 
Board as well as of the climate of public 
opinion in general of which the operations 
of those agencies are symptomatic. Pro- 
fessor Gellhorn presents data to substan- 
tiate the conclusions, to which the pre- 
ceding quotations are clues. He does so 
in a calm, detached and objective manner 
although he leaves no doubt as to his own 
attitudes. His plea is for a return to sanity, 
especially as regards scientific research 
and academic freedom. In one of his 
chapters dealing with the effect of the 
hysteria upon colleges and universities, 
the author declares that it is impossible 
to teach an adequate course in nuclear 
engineering today. He writes that the 
compartmentalization of scientific work 
narrows the range of expertness, prevents 
full use of work already done and neces- 
sitates frequent duplication of unfruit- 
ful research. Frightened persons, in and 
out of Congress, should read his simple 
and careful explanation of how unpre- 
dictable scientific progress is, meaning 
that information acquired for one purpose 
often is best used in unanticipated ways. 
Few major problems, he shows, can be 
labeled and assigned for solution to a 
single scientist; a free and complete in- 
terchange of ideas is essential if there is 
to be progress. 

In summary, this is one of those books 
of which one is tempted to say, “There 
should be a law that everyone must 
read it.” 


Curtis D. MacDouGaALL 
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Brothers Under the Skin. Revised 
Edition. By Carey McWilliams. Little, 
Brown and Co. 364 pp. $3.50. 


This is not simply a revised edition of 
a work which has already become a 
classic in the field of human relations. It 
is completely rewritten; and even those 
who have read any of the eighteen earlier 
editions will find much in it that is new 
and stimulating. This is the distillation of 
the wisdom of Carey McWilliams in the 
sphere in which he has won deserved 
recognition and leadership and a measure 
of fame. All who want to resolve the 
American dilemma will necessarily famil- 
iarize themselves with what he has to 
say here. 

The final lesson of this book is summed 
up, fittingly, in its last lines, where Mr. 
McWilliams says: 

“.. The granting of civil rights—a concession 
which may be fully realized within the next 
decade—will be merely a way station, a mid- 
point, on the road to equality. The more civil 
rights racial minorities win, and the more 
thoroughly these rights are protected, the more 
rapidly will the old habits of exploitation cease 
to be rewarding to those who practice them. 
Profit or advantage is the motive force of group 
discrimination. The conflict between groups, as 
the conflict between individuals, is not rooted in 
nature; it is not due to a difference in race or 
culture. On the contrary, it is an aspect of the 
competitive social order in which we live. There 
is doubtless real social value in competition but 
to be valuable the competition must be real, not 
faked. Only hypocrites and crooks stack a deck 
of cards and then call upon their rivals to 
‘compete.’ Competition can only have value 
where there is a real equality of opportunity, in 
a society in which co-operation is the norm and 
in which privileged hierarchies no longer have 
the power to create a sense of felt disadvantage 
in any group.” 

This lesson is spelled out in an intro- 
duction, a final chapter (“Beyond Civil 
Rights”), and nine intervening chapters, 
which deal with the ethnic groups in the 
American fabric: “the non-vanishing In- 
dian,” “the long-suffering Chinese,” “the 
forgotten Mexican,” “the hostage Japa- 
nese,” “Hawaii: Island Racial Frontier,” 
Puerto Ricans and other islanders con- 
trolled by the United States, “the Little 
Brown Brother” in the Philippines, the 
Negro, and, finally, the Jew. It is signifi- 
cant that in the earlier editions, Mr. 
McWilliams did not deal with the Jews. 
Since then he has written a challenging 
book (A Mask for Privilege) and has 
come to realize that, despite any differ- 
ences in degree or kind, the Jews share 
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with all other minorities certain disabil- 
ities and problems, and that full rights 
will be achieved by all minorities or none. 

Surely, as Mr. McWilliams shows, Jews 
are a people apart, in history and heritage, 
but they are subject to the same natural 
laws which govern all social relationships 
in our fighting world. The differences 
between us and others is stated in one of 
the many brilliant passages in the book: 

“Jews belong to a special group of minorities 
that might best be called ‘trading’ minorities. 
The majority does not hold Negroes and Mex- 
icans at a distance; it subordinates them—di- 
rectly, blatantly, unapologetically. But the ma- 
jority seeks to contain Jews. The difference is 
reflected, also, in the stereotype of the two 
groups. The Negro is lazy, shiftless, irresponsible, 
dirty, and so on, whereas the Jew is clever, 
cunning, extremely ambitious, too intelligent for 
his own good, and so on. In both cases, the 
stereotyping process is the same but it is used 
for different purposes, with a different strategy 
in mind, and it reflects a different relationship. 
Negroes are a ‘working’ minority; Jews are a 
‘trading’ minority. The difference is also reflected 
in the public-opinion polls which have shown 
that very few people believe that Negroes have 
‘too much’ social, economic, or political power; 
whereas a large number believe that Jews 
possess a degree of power which is somehow 
‘menacing.’ ” 

As Mr. McWilliams says, “competition 
for place, prestige, power, and position is 
the source of conflict in both cases.” 

The year 1950, according to Mr. McWil- 
liams, marked “the beginning of the 
permanent crisis in race relations.” There 
will be a “crisis,” with constantly recur- 
ring fights and friction, he says, until 
genuine equality for all Americans is an 
established practice, North and South, 
irrespective of race or creed. 


ELMER GERTZ 





Jerusalem Calling, by Pierre van Paas- 
sen. Dial Press. 337 pp. $3.00. 


Israel Without Tears, by Ruth Gruber. 
A. A. Wyn, 240 pp. $3.00. 


L’Osservatore Romano never stopped 
promulgating the Vatican’s viewpoint that 
an international regime for Old and New 
Jerusalem should be installed regardless 
of the opposition to such a scheme by 
both Israel and Jordan. Is the Vatican’s 
concern about Christianity’s holy shrines 
justified? These shrines have never been, 
and will never be, threatened by the 
Republic of Israel; van Paassen assures 
us that, during the war of 1948 Nazareth, 
inhabited exclusively by Christian Arabs, 
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was declared sacrosanct by the Israel 
High Command; the Israeli-held part of 
Jerusalem contains only two holy places, 
but the overwhelming majority of Chris- 
tian shrines are located in the Arab-held 
Old City. 

Van Paassen deplores the belligerent 
attitude of Christianity—especially the 
Catholic Church—towards the Republic 
of Israel which has been falsely accused 
of having sinister designs on Christian 
sanctuaries. He contrasts this hypersen- 
sitive attitude of the Church with the 
complacency displayed by Christian lead- 
ers during World War I when Turkish 
soldiers abused convents and monasteries 
in Palestine “without receiving so much 
as a word of reprimand from the ecclesi- 
astic authorities.” 

The Reverend van Paassen does not 
mince words. He accuses the Church of 
having kept silent while the lives of mil- 
lions of Jews were in great danger. And 
he cannot refrain from voicing his own 
indignation about the un-Christian be- 
havior of his co-religionists in Palestine. 
He points at the petty rivalries among the 
various Christian sects in the Holy City— 
Maltese monks used knives against their 
schismatic Orthodox brethren until Brit- 
ish police had to be called in. The author 
assails the crude commercialism disfigur- 
ing the Old City where the hair, finger- 
nails and teeth of apostles are sold to 
pilgrims; he even asserts that at least 
half of the so-called holy places are actu- 
ally “palpable frauds.” 

All this information is contained in the 
second half of van Paassen’s book which 
deals with the Holy Land, and Jerusalem 
in particular, in the first half of the 20th 
century. Some of the material gathered 
here is little known. By imploring Chris- 
tianity to stop suspecting the new State 
of Israel, and to allow it to retain at least 
the part of Jerusalem it is holding now, 
he makes a constructive suggestion for 
the preservation of peace. Of lesser value 
is the first part of the book, since it merely 
rehashes in a rather oratorical style the 
long history of the Holy City from the 
time when David took it from the Jebu- 
sites to the era of Jesus. 

While Jerusalem Calling is written in 
a florid, pseudo-Biblical style unrelieved 
by humor, Israel Without Tears is in a 
lighter vein. The author, a foreign corres- 
pondent for the New York Herald Trib- 
une, tries to show us Israel as a happy 
land where there is plenty of laughter: 
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“Tt is a country built not only on the 
graves of the dead, but on the humor of 
the living.” It is true that the Israelis 
have an astonishing sense of humor, en- 
abling them to joke wryly about the 
present austerity program while tighten- 
ing their belts. But they are rather a 
brave than a gay people, and Miss Gruber 
readily admits that the country is plagued 
by many problems. Perhaps she is a bit 
over-optimistic in her belief that Israel 
has already accomplished a genuine de- 
mocracy. In any event, there are better 
ways to prove the genuineness of demo- 
cratic progress than to mention that Pres- 
ident Weizmann’s chauffeur can chat 
freely with Mrs. Weizmann. Israel has 
indeed much to be proud of—the revival 
of ancient Hebrew, the in-gathering of all 
exiles (Miss Gruber flew to Yemen to 
watch the “Operation Magic Carpet,” the 
air transport of wretched Yemenite Jews 
to Israel), the spirit of comradeship pre- 
vailing on the communal farms, and the 
unsurpassable care for the country’s 
greatest wealth, its children. 


ALFRED WERNER 





Psychoanalysis and Religion, by Erich 
Fromm. Yale University Press,118 pp.$2.50. 

These Dwight Terry Foundation lec- 
tures make a real contribution to the 
better understanding of psychoanalysis 
and religion and may indeed speed the 
time when religionists and psychoanalysts 
will cooperate in the task of healing the 
sick souls of our society. 

Dr. Fromm makes clear that this co- 
operation cannot take place between any 
kind of religion and any kind of psychi- 
atry. Authoritarian religion does not and 
cannot encourage that freedom of mind 
and will without which a man cannot be 
healthy. Only a type of analysis which is 
interested in adjusting man to the ma- 
jority standards of the herd could be 
reconciled with authoritarian religion. 
Neither authoritarian religion nor “ad- 
justment” psychiatry can lift the burden 
of discontents from the heart of man. 

Hope lies rather in humanistic religion 
and “cure-of-soul” psychiatry. Humanistic 
religion is found in the teachings of Bud- 
dha, Tao, Socrates, Isaiah, Jesus, Spinoza, 
some of the Jewish and Christian mystics 
and in the apostles of the Religion of 
Reason of the Enlightenment. This kind 
of religion gives man an orientation to 
the universe and an object of devotion. 
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In its mystical aspects it enables man to 
sublimate his ego into the great over-soul 
of God and thereby enlarges his capacity 
for love, the most essential ingredient of 
happiness and worth. Dr. Fromm gives 
some excellent examples of this human- 
istic type of religious experience in Bud- 
dhism, Judaism and Christianity. His 
selections from the Old Testament, the 
Talmud, and Hassidic lore are especially 
discerning. 

Unlike most humanists, Dr. Fromm 
accepts the God idea as a valid part of 
religious experience. It is not the God 
symbol but the use of it which determines 
whether it contributes or detracts from 
man’s well-being. So, too, does he find a 
place in his acceptable religion for “ra- 
tional” rituals. Rituals he defines as 
“shared actions expressive of common 
strivings rooted in common values.” Such 
rational rituals are as necessary to men 
as the need for a frame of orientation 
which makes sense of our existence. 

The kind of psychiatry which is con- 
genial to humanistic religion is the ther- 
apy that is interested not primarily in 
adjustment, but in the optimal develop- 
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ment of a person’s potentialities and the 
realization of his individuality. This view 
is “based on the premise that there are 
immutable laws inherent in human nature 
and human functioning which operate in 
any culture.” The ability to live by the 
truth and to relate one’s self lovingly to 
his fellow men are the essential aims of 
the true physician of the soul and these 
aims constitute the core of values at the 
heart of humanistic religion. 

These essays have the virtue of brevity 
but they also suffer from the lack of 
certain shadings not consistent with brev- 
ity. The author leaves the impression that 
there is a wider gulf between adjustment 
psychiatry and cure of soul psychoanalysis 
than there actually is. He touches tanta- 
lizingly on the relation of the analyst’s 
inarticulate major premises to the kind of 
therapy he selects for each patient. The 
author defines religion in a way that 
hardly distinguishes it from culture in 
general. He gives no examples to illumi- 
nate his distinction between rational and 
irrational rituals. He includes Jesus, 
Isaiah and Rabbi Eliezar in the same 
company with Spinoza and the Deists of 
the French Revolution. One can do that 
only by stretching the meaning of religion 
out of recognizable bounds. He makes an 
unnecessarily sharp distinction between 
valid religious experience and organized 
religion. He implies that leaders of insti- 
tutional religion have departed farther 
from the ideals of true religion than the 
average psychiatrist has departed from 
the true image of physician of the soul. 
This is a personal bias. It is the feeling of 
this reviewer that when psychiatry makes 
itself available to the number of people 
which organized religion serves, the 
psychiatrists will make the same compro- 
mises with their ideals of perfection. 

The reviewer agrees with the author 
that high religion (not exclusively hu- 
manistic) has much in common with the 
aims of valid psychiatry and that both 
together must join to do battle with the 
vulgar and invidious values of the market 
place which threaten both these disci- 
plines, as well as all civilized disciplines. 


JaAcoB J. WEINSTEIN 





Spokesman for God, by Edith Hamilton. 
W. W. Norton & Co. 259 pp. $3.00. 

No one ever claimed the Bible is easy 
to read. It takes background, understand- 
ing, insight and intelligence to disentangle 
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the myriad threads which have been 
lovingly interwoven into the tapestry of 
Scripture. 

Edith Hamilton has given the adult be- 
ginner a readable introduction into the 
art of Bible reading. Stripped of foot- 
notes, cross-references, index, bibliogra- 
phy or any of the usual appendages which 
clutter scholarly works, she has sketched 
the great teachers of the Old Testament 
in sharp, graphic lines. Greatest in her 
admiration are the Prophets—those un- 
compromising giants of the spirit who 
insisted that what ought to be shall be. 
Edith Hamilton is no Bible student of 
higher criticism. Yet she understands 
enough of Biblical scholarship to reveal 
the essential kernel of the prophetic mes- 
sage. Her prose is clear, often inspired. 
She feels a spiritual kinship with her 
subjects. Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, Deutero-Isaiah—these are no 
dead names from a forgotten past, but 
living spokesmen for God who insisted 
that by man’s conduct can He be wor- 
shipped. 

There is always room for a fresh dis- 
tillation of the prophet’s eternal message. 
Reading Miss Hamilton’s latest work is a 
rewarding experience for busy cosmo- 
politans who so often say, “one of these 
days I’m going to get to know the Bible 
better.” RicuHarp C. HERTz 





The Songs We Sing. Edited by Harry 
Coopersmith. United Synagogue Commis- 
sion on Jewish Education. 453 pp. $5.75. 

This varied collection of Hebrew, Jew- 
ish and English songs was issued, its 
editor declares, “to meet the overall needs 
of the school and the community by 
including sufficient and varied song ma- 
terial old and new, for a six year school 
curriculum, for the average home and 
community, and even to some extent for 
the performing artist and cantor.” It may 
be said without any reservation that this 
excellent compilation fulfills the objec- 
tives of its publication. 

The two hundred and fifty-five selec- 
tions included in The Songs We Sing 
represent a discriminating choice of ma- 
terial, a choice certified by the editor’s 
long and extensive experience in the field 
of Jewish music. Mr. Coopersmith, now 
music director of the Board of Jewish 
Education in New York, formerly occu- 
pied a like position in Chicago. 

The three large sections into which this 
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songster is divided include: I “Sabbath 
and Holiday Songs;” II “Songs of Israel,” 
and III “Favorite Songs Old and New.” 

In accordance with current practice, 
transliterations of the Hebrew follow the 
Ashkenazic pronunciation for the litur- 
gical material, and the Sephardic for the 
modern Israeli songs. 

In order to make them as immediately 
useful as possible, the accompaniments 
have been kept, deliberately, quite simple. 
Print, paper and binding are excellent. 

This book has the virtue of including 
within one volume categories of material 
usually apportioned among several col- 
lections. In addition to the traditional and 
familiar songs, there are one or more 
original contributions by Leonard Bern- 
stein, Isidore Freed, Herbert Fromm, 
Max Helfman, and Heinrich Schalit. 

It is an interesting commentary on the 
current trend in Jewish music, folk and 
otherwise, that in this collection the num- 
ber of songs with a Yiddish text is min- 
imal, and when there is a choice between 
the Hebrew and the Yiddish (C. xx 
Y’mey Hahanukah, p. 120) the Hebrew 
is chosen. In the Rubin collection this 
same song is given with a Yiddish text. 

How large Israel looms on our musical 
horizon is evidenced by the fact that one 
fourth of the total number of songs in 
this collection (sixty-three to be exact) 
are included in Section II, “Songs of 
Israel.” LEon STEIN 





Adventures in Casein, by A. Raymond 
Katz. H. Felix Kraus, Books International. 
Illustrated with Plates in Color. $3.50. 


It is entirely characteristic of A. Ray- 
mond Katz, that his latest work is entitled 
“Adventures in Casein.” Katz belongs to 
that wonderful company that cannot find 
joy without wanting to share it, and it is 
the delight of this book that it is written 
by a master who is still bubbling with 
discovery. As the first artist in this 
country to develop an individual tech- 
nique for using the “Miracle” colors, Katz 
achieved such unusual results that he 
might have been forgiven a mantle of 
mystery and a look of being far, far away. 
But Katz believes that the excitement of 
understanding grows through holding the 
tools of an art and learning through one’s 
own effort, what a world is here. And so 
this book, which is crowded with beautiful 
reproductions in color—black and white 
of the best casein paintings in America, 
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is also an artist’s hand-book, with chap- 
ters entitled:—Notes on Technique, Pre- 
paring the Casein Emulsion, Mixing of the 
Colors, Tools for Casein Paintings, Clean- 
ing Brushes, and working hints of such 
clarity that the publisher of the book 
confesses on the jacket—thait he himself 
has taken up casein painting. 

Katz has always given himself this ex- 
cellent prescription for keeping an artist 
alive—constant experimentation. As Al- 
fred Werner states in the preface to this 
book, A. Raymond Katz has never sold 
himself to any school, group, or party. He 
dismissed a successful career as a poster 
artist, because he had developed his crafts- 
manship beyond the medium. He painted 
the American scene, he became a vivid 
experimenter in semi-abstract forms on 
canvas, then he brought his rich stained- 
glass colors, his blazing gold leaf, his love 
for symmetry and design, into a new field 
which seemed to hunger for visual ex- 
pression, as it was replete with singing 
beauty and spiritual grace. Suddenly, 
synagogues and temples throughout the 
U. S. found this visual beauty in mosaics, 
frescoes and stained glass windows by 
A. Raymond Katz. The spiritual strength 
of the Jewish religion came to life on the 
walls of the Loop Synagogue, and in the 
bronze doors and stained glass windows 
of the Anshe Emet; in the famed gesso 
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carvings of the Stephen Wise Free Syn- 
agogue in New York; in mosaics and 
stained glass from Long Island, Brooklyn 
and the Bronx, to Wisconsin, Oklahoma 
and Kansas City. 

But not enough for Katz to be acclaimed 
as a forerunner in a field which another 
artist would have spent his life exploiting, 
not enough to be a master craftsman, nor 
to be established in any field, if the joy of 
adventure beckons to another struggle 
for another goal. As Werner says in the 
introduction, “Like every genuine creator 
Katz is never at rest, but follows the 
example of one of his great biblical an- 
cestors, ‘striving with God’ in each of 
his works, every hour of every day.” 

To anybody who wants an adventure 
in creative activity, who wants to under- 
stand thoroughly an art form which is so 
fluid and so beautiful that its importance 
is bound continually to increase, this book, 
“Adventures in Casein” is heartily recom- 
mended. With the adventures in casein, 
when one meets in intimate conversation 
an artist like A. Raymond Katz, and finds 
such a well-made, generously illustrated 
book, it is like raisins and almonds in the 
wonderful wine that is coming from Israel 
these days—better than good. 

NELLISE CHILD ROSENFELD 





Collected Stories of William Faulkner. 
Random House. 900 pp. $4.75. 


William Faulkner’s short stories serve 
well to pose his paradox. He is certainly 
an important American writer worthy of 
discussion on a high level. However, aside 
from Robert Penn Warren (his imitator 
and a more calculating craftsman) , Faulk- 
ner is the only American writer who has 
regularly published both for the mass 
production audiences (Saturday Evening 
Post) and for those who read respectable 
literary journals (Sewanee Review). Nor 
is it merely a matter of doing hack work 
to support art. Possibly Faulkner sepa- 
rates the two worlds and knows what’s for 
a twenty-five dollar market and what for 
a thousand dollar one. But his artistically 
tawdriest stories are distinguished by 
flashes of originality and style, certainly 
signs of skill, if not genius, in writing; 
and his best pieces are often marred by 
the lapse of taste, or the total absence of 
it, which characterizes American slick 
magazine fiction. 

Faulkner is not an artist, then, in the 
sense of attempting—omnipotently, om- 
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nisciently—to control every element in 
his chosen medium with a high conscious- 
ness of art. He is not a Joyce or Mann— 
who examine and reexamine and are sure 
they know why every comma is in its 
place; he is in the tradition of Byron and 
Lawrence and probably Hemingway— 
who, to use Byron’s image, leap like 
tigers at their prey: if they don’t kill with 
the first blow, they withdraw to the bush 
to lie in wait for another victim. (Law- 
rence never rewrote; if he didn’t like a 
draft, he threw it away and started a new 
one.) Faulkner’s reader must constantly 
struggle with the problem of whether a 
certain confusing detail in plot or char- 
acterization, a lapse in syntax, an am- 
biguity in language, is accidental, the 
result of this tigrish relationship to his 
work, or quite intentional. For Faulkner 
is no primitive. He surely knows Henry 
James; a chapter in an early book, Pylon, 
is titled “The Lovesong of J. A. Pruf- 
rock;” an early novel is slavishly imitative 
of Huxley. 


But if he is not an artist in this sense, 
if he is not totally and perpetually con- 
scious of every effect, then neither was 
Shakespeare. And as one comes to Shake- 
speare ready to accept and shrug off the 
meretricious in the total context, one 
should approach Faulkner with a some- 
what similar tolerance. This book offers 
a good picture of the high and low in 
Faulkner. On the positive side, there is 
his luxurious love of language; his piling 
on of adjectives in search of the exact 
nuance; his repeated use of certain ones 
in unexpected contexts, jarring the reader 
into attentiveness (“furious” and “out- 
rageous” are favorites); his absorption 
with plot and the technique of unfolding 
revelation; his creation of a gallery of 
fullbodied characterizations we can as 
little make out unequivocally as real 
people; and so on. On the negative, we 
have stories that start off brilliantly and 
then suddenly collapse (as though Faulk- 
ner lost interest and just wanted to get 
the thing over with); aimless, anecdotal 
ones about foolish people involved in 
foolish messes; mawkish, sentimental ones 
that read like dehydrated synopses of 
slick magazine fiction; and so on. 


A number of rarely anthologized Faulk- 
ner stories appear in this collection. We 
find here “Elly,” a brooding, intense tale 
of familial and race relations, one of the 
finest things he has ever done; “Crevasse,” 
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one of his early stories about World War 
I, concentrating on the wasteland-like 
loneliness of war; “Lo!” a remarkable 
fantasy, frightening yet funny, about how 
a tribe of Chickasaw Indians besieged the 
White House; “Artist at Home,” a wry 
comment on the artistic life; “Honor,” a 
flying story, in which a struggle of wills 
is dramatically carried on without ever 
being articulated. The usual Faulkner 
pieces are here also: “A Rose for Emily,” 
“That Evening Sun,” “The Bear Hunt.” 
Someday, perhaps, there will be a collec- 
tion called “The Best of Faulkner,” in 
which the good will not be tainted or 
made questionable by the bad. In the 
meanwhile, this collection offers a full 
picture of the kind of work done by a 
literary genius in our time who has not 
let his touch become inhibited by self- 
consciousness or a too great awareness 
of literary art, or his production limited 
by a compulsion toward perfection. 
Morris FREEDMAN 





Farming and Gardening in The Bible, 
by Alstair I. MacKay. Rodale Press. 
280 pp. $3.00. 

Most of us, I think, will be inclined to 
agree with Alstair I. MacKay, author of 
the recently published Farming and Gar- 
dening in The Bible, that . . .“The or- 
dinary man and woman; neither theo- 
logian nor scholar, commonly reads the 
Bible, or listens to its reading, without 
much analysis or even consciousness of 
the myriad segments of daily life and 
evidences of the periodic and seasonal 
routine of a remarkable people.” 

So intent are we, when we do approach 
the Bible, upon seeking only the spiritual 
content, disregarding all else, that seldom 
do we note the countless references so 
rich in pastoral and argricultural life, 
such as: “Behold the fig tree;” “Be ye not 
as the horse, or as the mule, which have 
no understanding... ;” “A sower went 
forth to sow... .” or, “Consider the lillies 
of the field... .” 

We look upon these various allusions 
as pure allegory which Jesus and His 
followers used in order to deliver their 
message so that even the most illiterate 
could understand it. 

The author of this book points out how 
we can, by the study of these references, 
learn about the people, their way of life, 
in the Holy Land, in Christ’s time. 

And as he focuses the spotlight on 
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scenes of shepherds tending their flocks; 
of men and women sowing and reaping; 
of some tramping the vines or wine; and 
others at the task of distilling ointments 
and perfumes; one sees that within those 
patterns are woven the attendant trials 
and triumphs of the people of that period. 
As these scenes, enhanced by attention to 
authentic detail, flash upon our present- 
day screen, in a closeup, the past loses 
much of its legendary quality, taking on 
a greater reality. 

Although this book may have been 
written with a special thought as a refer- 
ence source, for the Bible students, yet 
it does offer much to a reader who is 
interested in establishing a basic identity 
with those of the past—and through a 
medium that has not changed save for 
added mechanical aids. 


BarBARA MartTIN 





Live with Lightning. A Novel by 
Mitchell Wilson. Little, Brown and Com- 
pany. 404 pp. $3.00. 


The novel’s hero is a young physicist. 
He becomes a specialist in nuclear fission, 
leading him into you know what, but he 
well maintains the famous secrecy on all 
of that. What you can learn by reading 
this novel is a lot of inside stuff on the 
career of research physicist, on university 
faculties, and on the management of re- 
search in private industry. And you may 
feel you have learned why freedom from 
profit-motive may be personally impor- 
tant to a brainy man in love with science. 
In all those matters the novel is fairly 
authentic and probably right-minded, and 
the conflict between “pure” and propri- 
etary science could quite likely have been 
made symbolic of a basic issue in our time. 

But while reading of such things you 
will have to read much, very much, about 
love and marriage and helpmeets and 
infidelity and the patter of little feet. And 
although in those matters this novel may 
indeed be about to become authentic, it 
can only be doing so if American life 
does slowly imitate art as art is known 
in the likes of Colliers. 

SAMUEL K. WorKMAN 





Passover: Its History and Traditions. 
By Theodor Herzl Gaster. Henry Schu- 
man, Inc. 102 pp. $2.50. 

This is the second volume in a pro- 
jected “Great Religious Festivals” series, 
the first volume of which appeared in 
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1948 and was entitled 4000 Years of 
Christmas. The author of Passover, who 
holds, among other positions, the post of 
professor of comparative religion at 
Dropsie College, has attempted in this 
book to supply the general reader with a 
popular account of the origin and develop- 
ment of Passover. To use Dr. Gaster’s 
words, the book “tries to tell the story of 
the festival not only in terms of the ac- 
cepted tradition, but also against the back- 
ground of modern knowledge. It seeks to 
present to the inquiring layman the full 
story of what recent research has to say 
about the true origins of Passover, the 
parallels to it in various parts of the 
world, and the historical authenticity of 
the events which it commemorates .. . 
Our purpose,” Dr. Gaster continues, “has 
been to paint a broad picture of Passover 
as interpreted especially in the light of 
ancient history and comparative religion 
and folklore.” 

In accordance with these intentions, Dr. 
Gaster devotes some chapters of this study 
to the nature of Passover in ancient times 
and to the history of Israel in Egypt. He 
describes the spring rites of the ancient 
Israelites and their parallels among the 
Assyrians and Babylonians, the Greeks, 
Romans, Arabs, and other peoples. He 
portrays in clear and decisive language 
the origins of the Hebrew people, traces 
their wanderings into the land of Goshen, 
and describes the historic situation in 
which they found themselves during the 
reigns of the Hyksos overlords and the 
Egyptian Pharaohs. He discusses the 
choice of Moses by God, or, in his terms, 
the choice of Jahweh by Moses, and 
speaks of the legendary and romantic 
nature of many of the Biblical particulars 
as well as of the historic truthfulness of 
the Biblical account. 

The author devotes the second half of 
his book to a description of the seder 
and an explanation of its customs, to the 
post-biblical legends that weave their 
way through the biblical narrative, to 
the haggadic and extra-haggadic songs 
that Jews have made a part of their ritual 
in the course of the ages. He translates a 
Samaritan high priest’s description of the 
Passover sacrifice as performed by the 
few remaining members of his sect each 
year, and ends his study with a discussion 
of the prayers for rain and of the Song 
of Songs, customarily chanted in the 
synagogue each Passover. 

Dr. Gaster’s book contains a useful 
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index and bibliography, and has been 
beautifully printed. Illustrations of vari- 
ous Passover rituals, taken from manu- 
scripts and books of the last several cen- 
turies, embellish the pages of his study 
and add to the enjoyment of reading it. 
There is no doubt that both Jews and 
Christians will find this little study by 
Dr. Gaster of considerable interest to 
them. In all fairness it must be stated, 
however, that Passover is not without 
serious faults of the type that need not 
be found in popular books of this kind. 
Dr. Gaster cites no authorities for his 
remarks, either in text or footnote, and 
often makes no attempt to qualify them. 
Many of his judgments on historical mat- 
ters are not elucidated in the form of 
judgments, but in the form of facts; and 
as a corollary, those views of scholars 
which are at variance with Dr. Gaster’s 
opinions are not mentioned in his book. 
For example, Dr. Gaster describes in no 
uncertain terms the early history of the 
Hebrews: they were “not a distinct peo- 
ple, nor were they all of the same stock. 
They were simply the gypsies of the 
Ancient Near East—groups of nomads of 
seminomads who lived on the desert bor- 
ders of the Fertile Crescent and who eked 
out a precarious living now as workmen 
in the urban communities, now as ma- 
rauders, and now as mercenaries in the 
armies of rival sheikhs and emperors.” 
Dr. Gaster obviously seeks to identify the 
Hebrews with a group of people called, in 
cuneiform and hieroglyphic documents, 
the Khapiru or ‘Apiru, who are indeed 
characterized by the activities which Dr. 
Gaster ascribes to the Hebrews, but whose 
identification with the Hebrews is a mat- 
ter seriously debated by many eminent 
scholars. While Dr. Gaster has full right 
to state his opinion in this and all matters, 
it is but fair to expect that these opinions 
be stated not as fact but as judgment, in 
keeping with the implications of his own 
statement, namely, that his book “seeks 
to present to the inquiring layman the 
full story of what recent research has to 
say about the true origins of Passover.” 
Dr. Gaster seeks to present the “paral- 
lels to (Passover) ... in various parts 
of the world.” What he does in reality is 
to present those parallels to various Pass- 
over customs and traditions which may 
be .observed in the rites of other peoples. 
He then assigns, on the basis of the sim- 
ilarities of these customs, similar motiva- 
tions to them, and thereupon founds his 
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conclusions concerning the nature of Pass- 
over on this “similarity” of motivations, 
adding that he has “sketched, what is, on 
the whole, the most plausible and best- 
supported view of how the festival of 
Passover came into being.” This conclu- 
sion is certainly not warranted by Dr. 
Gaster’s facts, nor by his method of sys- 
tematizing them, the validity of which is 
questionable. 

If the former section of Dr. Gaster’s 
study may be considered evaluative of 
historical material to the point of his ex- 
cluding all contradictory opinion, then the 
latter section, by contrast, can well be 
considered unevaluative to an exagger- 
ated degree. The author relates some mid- 
rashic legends about Passover which rely 
heavily on weird and unnatural elements; 
one wonders why he has preferred these 
to the more profound legends and hom- 
ilies of Passover that appear in Talmud 
and Midrash, and why, moreover, his dis- 
cussion of the material which does appear 
shows no sympathy for the subject. In this 
vein, it is difficult also to understand Dr. 
Gaster’s constant reversion to exclama- 
tions in describing the seder and the rea- 
sons for its customs; he does not exclaim 
at the equally “strange” customs of other 
peoples, which he describes in the former 
section of the book. Beyond that, the 
author twice states that Jews today ob- 
serve certain seder customs because they 
fear evil spirits, viz: “When (the 
plagues) are enumerated, it is customary 
to dip the finger into the winecup and 
sprinkle a few drops. This is a relic of the 
ancient custom of pouring libations to 
forfend evil spirits. It is felt that the very 
mention of the plagues must be accom- 
panied by this protective measure!”; and, 
again: “Two quaint customs attend the 
distribution of the afikoman . . . The 
second custom is to preserve one of the 
two pieces of the afikoman, either in a 
sachet or by inserting it between the 
pages of the prayer-book as a charm 
against evil spirits!” (In both statements 
the exclamation points are Dr. Gaster’s.) 
Would it not be fairer—and more correct 
—to state that this may have been the 
original motivation for these acts, but 
that most Jews who today observe Pass- 
over perform them without being even 
aware of superstitious motives that have 
sunk into the deep well of history and re- 
main there forever, beyond the range of 
their vision? 

Dr. Gaster believes that, while the 
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haroseth is “popularly interpreted as 
symbolizing the mortar which the Israel- 
ites were forced to tread during their 
bondage in Egypt,” nevertheless “the 
real purpose .. . is simply to allay the 
sharpness of the bitter herbs.” Act- 
ually, both explanations (plus still a 
third) are offered in a passage in the 
Talmud (Pesahim 116a). This passage 
states that, viewed from the aspect of its 
ability to neutralize the bitterness of the 
herbs, the eating of haroseth should not 
be considered obligatory, whereas viewed 
from the aspect of its religious and histor- 
ical connotations, it should be considered 
obligatory. The “reality” of the spirit is 
certainly as great as the “reality” of the 
stomach, if one must make such compar- 
isons; therefore it is quite amazing to 
read the above-quoted words of Dr. Gas- 
ter, who is himself a professor of com- 
parative religion. 

In his foreword to this book, Dr. Gaster 
has written: 
(Passover) . .. is seen to reflect in the suc- 
cessive stages of its development those of Man’s 
elemental quest for freedom. It starts as a fes- 
tival of physical freedom—a crude and primitive 
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ceremony designed to free men, from year to 
year, from the hurt and hazard of life and the 
mischief of Nature. It develops into a festival 
of social freedom, commemorating the libera- 
tion of a particular people from bondage. And 
it ends—if end it does—as a festival of human 
freedom, celebrating the ideal of Liberty it- 
self, of which that liberation is but a symbol. 

It might be added that this great festival 
of human freedom is celebrated by Israel 
alone, and that the traditions and beliefs 
of Israel pertaining to Passover should 
thus be treated with the deepest under- 
standing and sympathy and with the 
greatest fairness—especially in a popular 
study intended for Christians as well as 
for Jews. Had this been done in Passover, 
it would be an altogether wholesome and 
interesting book. As it stands, Dr. Gaster’s 
book is a study which deserves the at- 
tention of the modern reader for what 
information it does contain, but which 
must at all times be read with a discern- 
ing eye and an understanding heart. 


NorRMAN GOLB 


Journey to the Dawn, by Charles 
Angoff. Beechhurst Press. 421 pp. $3.75. 


This is a story of two Jewish families, 
their life in a village near Minsk in 
Tzarist Russia, and, later, their early ex- 
periences in Boston in the first decade of 
this century. Almost plotless, the narra- 
tive unfolds the case histories of unfor- 
gettable characters mainly through the 
eyes of a seven year old boy, David 
Polonsky. 

It is a saga of poverty, family solidarity 
and the practice of Judaism which tran- 
scends any other form of religious de- 
votion. The experiences of Jews in Rus- 
sia’s Pale of Settlement have been told 
before by Sholem Asch, I. J. Singer, Zal- 
man Schnuer, Joseph Opatoshu and 
others. Angoff’s strokes upon the canvass 
are, however, all his own; there emerge 
from the little Russian village living char- 
acters and the appallingly circumscribed 
lives of a people doomed by the law of 
the land and a sense of resignation to a 
drab and a hopeless tomorrow. 
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The author is at his best, however, 
when he transplants the Polonskys and 
the Weinsteins on American soil, into a 
Boston of forty years ago, striving to 
become “Americanized” while working as 
bottle washers, pants pressers, tailors, 
and peddlers. Synagogue attendance and 
observance of customs practiced in Rus- 
sia persist in the new world. Gradually, 
however, dire need compels the shedding 
of self imposed restrictions, and the ritual 
observing Jew must compromise in order 
to survive. He does, but in the story of 
the struggles of the first wave of new- 
comers it is nowhere apparent that essen- 
tial loyalties are in jeopardy. 

Nonetheless, the process of assimilation 
with the new environment goes on. A 
civilization that affords the immigrant 
along with back breaking labors modern 
plumbing and electricity is, inevitably, at 
war with the traditions of the old ghettos. 
It is only the old whose main refuge is 
solidarity with the revered dictums of 
yesteryears. 

The young people march to free libra- 
ries, roam the parks, aspire to organize 
and lead unions and they dream of careers 
as doctors, artists, and lawyers. In 
Angoff’s telling, however, the disinte- 
gration of the mores of yore in but a 
logical adjustment with new sets of 
values; values that enrich an intellectually 
fit and a healthy people. 

Of the characters that are most appeal- 
ing and alive in Journey to the Dawn is 
grandmother Yetta, the matriarch of both 
clans the Polonskys and the Weinsteins, 
and the boy David. Bobbe Yetta’s person- 
ality and wisdom are depicted in beautiful 
prose refreshingly pleasant to read. The 
old woman dwarfs and dominates the 
twenty or more actors in Angoff’s dra- 
matic narrative. 

Journey to the Dawn is a good book. 
The portrayals are authentic, the telling 
sincere. It is unmistakable in its sympa- 
thies, in the writer’s solidarity with a 
people he loves. Angoff has enriched Amer- 
ican letters with a notable contribution. 


BENJAMIN WEINTROUB 
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